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Jepth Bomb: A British Answer to U-Boat Peri 








Arrowhead Springs Hotel, San Bernardino County, California, wel 
known for its mineral waters, steam caves, and mud bath 
was planned by Gordon B. Kaufmann, F.A.LA. and Paul | 
Williams, Associated Architects, Los Angeles. Interiors styl 
designed, and decorated by Dorothy Draper, Inc., New Yor 


This firm also designed the floors of Armstrong’s Linoleu 














FAMOUS CALIFORNIA HEALTH RESORT 
TO GIVE 


SHOWS HOW 


F YOU’RE LOOKING for some- 
| thing to pep up your sales, 
be our guest for the next few 
minutes at California’s new 
Arrowhead Springs Hotel. This 
modern American spa sells good 
health and good times to its 
patrons. And it sets the stage 
for the selling job with floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

Guests at Arrowhead Springs 
want comfort. Armstrong floors 
are foot-easy, quiet, warm. 
Guests want color. Armstrong 
floors create an effective, eye- 
appealing background for the 
decorative scheme of each 
room. Guests want cleanliness. 
Armstrong floors are inherent- 
ly clean—and the easiest of all 
floors to keep clean. 

Add long wear and low cost 
and you have an unmatched 
line-up of advantages that have 
made Armstrong floors top 
choice in America’s leading 
hotels, and also in shops, stores, 
offices, and showrooms from 
coast to coast. 

Not only will Armstrong 
floors stand up for years under 
heavy traffic, but their colors 
can’t wear off, because they run 
right through the full thickness 
of the material. These floors 
also help to cut down mainte- 
nance costs. All the care they 
require to keep them bright and 
new-looking for years is daily 
sweeping and occasional wash- 
ing and waxing. And they never 
require expensive refinishing. 

Why not give your business 
house the sales tonic of an 
Armstrong floor? Your local 
linoleum merchant will be glad 
to give you first-hand facts and 
figures on how little it costs to 
put an Armstrong floor to work 
for you. 

Look for the name Armstrong’s 
onthe back ofthe goods you buy. 














SALES A TONIC 





BEFORE YOU SEE THE MENU in this inviting dining-room, 
you just know that you are going to get good food and 
service. Smart floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum do their 
full share in helping to create this impression of quality. 
The floor is Armstrong’s No. 27 Black Linoleum with 
insets of No. 23 White Linoleum. 


TO CURE THAT TIRED FEELING, relax and enjoy life in the 
restful sunroom shown at the left. From the floor up, 
this room is designed for the comfort of guests. And the 
Armstrong floor itself does its part well—it’s both foot- 
easy and quiet. The field is Armstrong’s No. 27 Black 
Linoleum with diamond insets of No. 23 White Linoleum. 


»~ » ~ 


TO TONE UP YOUR SALES, write for your copy of our 


color-illustrated book which shows how shops, stores, offi 
and showrooms from coast to coast are giving their sales a t 
with trade-attracting Armstrong floors. Sent free (40¢ out 
U.S.A.). Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 4103 P 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. (Makers of cork products since 18 
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ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOOR) 


Custom-Laid or ® Standard Designs 


PLAIN + INLAID - EMBOSSED + JASPE + CORK TILE + ASPHALT TILE » RUBBER TILE - ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RU 5 
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Rubber veils for plum blossoms 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


Fhe. “breeding” of fruit trees to 
produce better varieties is as ex- 
act a science as the breeding of race 
horses or show dogs. But the bees in- 
terfered. One flower would be emascu- 
lated of its pollen, the pollen of the 
selected blossom would be applied 
with a tiny brush, and all would be 
well until a bee buzzed around with 
polien from a dozen flowers on his 
legs—and the perfect eugenic ro- 
mance would be upset. 


_ A frit breeding expert saw a movie 
in which life-like spider webs were 
spun from Goodrich rubber cement. 


Why couldn’t these rubber webs be 
spun around flowers, after breeding, 
to protect them from bees? 


It was a tough problem. The rub- 
ber, blown in strands from a machine, 
had to be tough enough to withstand 
wind and insects, able even in tiny 
threads to stand intense sunlight, and 
yet be so compounded that after the 
ten days of pollen germination were 
over the rubber would disintegrate and 
fall away, since to pull it off the deli- 
cate blossom would ruin the flower. 


Goodrich engineers have developed 
thousands of different rubbers with 


almost every conceivable property. 
Calling on this experience they finally 
perfected a combination which exactly 
meets these complicated requirements 
of the plant breeder. The way is 
opened to better strains of fruit, all 
because in many an orchard this year 
Goodrich rubber webs will protect the 
romance of two perfect blossoms from 
the villain traveling salesman, the bee. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Me- 
chanical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


“Goodrich 


First in Rubber 








It’s all ready to smoke when 
you buy it...tastes MILD and 
fragrant as soon as you light it! 


Can you imagine a pipe that really 
starts right off being mellow, with no 
such thing as breaking-in? Well, that’s 
what the honey-treatment does, in 
Imperial . . . the sage honey that’s 
sprayed and brushed into the bowl. 
While you can’t taste the honey (be- 
cause its flavor is discreetly “‘blended’”’ 
in the smoke-flavor) it’s gentler, 
milder, more fragrant and mellow! 
And right away, the honey makes a 
soft, flavory cake, in this imported 
Mediterranean briar . . . that gives 
every smoker that mellow goodness 
you expect only from an expensive 
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pipe you’ve smoked for years! 
(There’s a swell “inside-story” in 
Imperial, too. An invention in the 
stem that’s a double-condensor, and 
little bowl-reamer, too!) Get Imperial 
today .. . it’s the best-smoking pipe 
you can buy for $1.50! 
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See the 
Apple shapes 


The famous $1 Yello-Bole 
that introduced the honey-cured 
smoke to pipe smokers and con- 
vinced them fthere’s more pleasure 
_ ina good a pl It’s the best-smoking 
pire $1 will buy. This is the Medium 
illiard shape at all dealers! 


YELLO-BOLE ‘I 


Look For The Honey-Seal In The Bowl 

















SIDESHOW 











by DALE HARRISON 


Cheerio!: Chicago wives, reviving 
an old custom, have formed a 
“Kisses For Breakfast” club. (What, 
no coffee?) ... A San Francisco 
messenger boy gave the homey 
touch to a murder trial when he en- 
tered the courtroom, confronted the 
court clerk, cleared his throat, and 
let loose with “Happy Birthday to 
You.” 


Candor: To the Illinois Old Age 
Bureau has come this letter: 
“Please cancel grandma’s pension. 
She’s just married an old man with 
a new oil well” . . . In similar vein 
an Ohio pensioner wrote his bureau: 
“T resent the increase in my pension. 
I get along elegantly on the lower 
sum.” 


Aid to England: Wrapped around 
a parcel received by some British 
war workers was a copy of The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. Its crossword puz- 
zle stumped them and they wrote to 
the paper: “Please tell us what’s a 
five-letter word meaning ‘meat 
roasted on a skewer’.” The answer 
is “kabob.” And now, gentlemen, 
if you don’t mind, let the war pro- 
ceed. 


Deluge: It was sorry enough that 
California’s spring dew washed out 
some roads, bridges, and barbecue 
stands. Word that many carrot 
patches also have been inundated 
virtually shatters one’s faith in 
pluvial aplomb . . . Lucky, though, 
it wasn’t Ogdensburg (N.Y.), 
where water has a habit of freezing. 
A Mr. Maloney, away for the win- 
ter, returned to find that someone 
had left the water running. Ice in 
the basement was 10 feet thick. On 
the first floor he didn’t do so well. 
The ice was only 4 feet. 


Toots: A Stamford (Conn.) citi- 
zen, woozy from wanton wassuil, 
cried out in court: “Sentence me 
while you can, for the Nazis are 
taking over this country in 30 days.” 
The court gave him 40 days in jail 
to be sure he’d do his Heil-raising 
from behind bars . . . The Santa Fe 
Railroad was sympathetic to Sierra 
Madre (Calif.) complaints about its 
engine whistles and installed more 
musical ones; now when the trains 
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toot through town it’s the next 
thing to a Toscanini concert. 
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actually the Lowest- 
Priced of “All Three” 
Leading Low-Priced 















Is Plymouth 







Cars 
on Many 
Models? 


CHRYSLER 
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YES. 


IT’S ALL TRUE! 


T WILL PAY YOU to consider a 

few simple comparisons... and 
ride in the beautiful new Plymouth 
... before you decide on any 1941 
car! You’ll be money ahead! 








Is it True that 
4 out of 10 New 
Plymouth Buyers 
are Switching Cars 
_Trading 













in Other 
Makes? 
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Plymouth’s 117-inch wheelbase is 
longest of “‘All 3.”” You enjoy a spa- 
cious Fashion-Tone Interior—new 
smoothness on the road. 

And Plymouth’snew High-Torque 
Performance with new power-gear- 
ing means less gearshifting. You get 
the great new Safety Rim Wheels 
... designed to prevent a flat tire 
from rolling off the wheel. 


s it True whati Hear? 











Does the Old 
Saying “Look at All 
Three” mean More 
Than Ever Before 
to Thrifty 
New-Car 
Buyers? ( 























You get an Oil Bath Air Cleaner, 
new High-Duty Engine Bearings, 
Front Coil Springs—on even the 
lowest-priced Plymouth models. 
Prices subject to change with- 
out notice. Plymouth Division of 
Chrysler Corporation. 


MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURS., 9-10 P. M., E. S. T. 
Be SEE THE NEW PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS 





Lowest-Priced of “All Three’ 


on Many Models! | 
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AY MOWT) 


gVILDS GREAT CARS 
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Acousti-Celotex* Ceilings Step-Up Efficiency — 


Cut Expensive, Time-Wasting Mistakes and 


Errors— Check Overtime and Absences! 


FFICE QUIET—freedom from the dis- 
O turbances and distractions of routine 
noise—can help solve your problem of 
“getting out the work” on the 40-hour week 
schedule. By letting Acousti-Celotex ceil- 
ings smother the din and clamor of office 
machines, typewriters, telephones and 
echoing voices, you can step-up employee 
efficiency as much as 10%o—help keep out- 
put up to par every day, every week! 


PROVEN FACTS. The efficiency-savings 
brought by Acousti-Celotex ceilings are 
not merely theoretical. Careful studies— 
“before and after’? checks—made in con- 
nection with the installation of this mod- 
ern sound-conditioning material, have 
proved its cost-cutting effectiveness. Records 
thus obtained have unmasked mnojse as the 
positive cause of costly mistakes, errors, 
overtime,employeeabsencesand turnover! 
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PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


QUICK RIDDANCE. You have probably con- 
sidered ridding your office of excessive 
noise. Almost every progressive executive 
has. So here’s something you should know: 
Acousti-Celotex can be quickly installed 
—applied right over existing ceilings. Office 
routine need not be interrupted—the work 
can be done at night. And the noise-arrest- 
ing effects of Acousti-Celotex is perma- 
nent! Because of its patented perforations, 
painting will not impair the acoustical 
value of Acousti-Celotex. 


DO THIS NOW. Without cost or obligation, 
you can learn the actual low-cost of noise- 
control for your office. Simply write us a 
note on your letterhead and we'll arrange 
to make a Noise Survey—FREE and at 
your convenience. Get this information 
now. Write today. 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


V. BS. PATENT OFrice 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
* The word Acoustt-Celotez ts a brand name 


tdentifying a patented, perforated acoustical 
fibretile marketed by The Celotezx Corporation. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION © 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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How much money™ 
can we save you ? 


FROM THE DAY you choose a Ford unit, of any 
size or type, it will start to save money for you. 


To begin with, your money buys a lot of extra- 
quality truck features in a Ford that are exclusive 
at its low price. 


You save both time and money on Ford rugged 
construction of axles, frame, clutch, brakes, 
engine . . . Ford trucks’ established records for 
staying on the job and out of the repair shop are 
numerous and famous. And so are Ford records 
for low gas and oil costs on all kinds of jobs. 


When repairs are needed, your Ford dealer’s 
service facilities save valuable time. And Ford 
low parts and service prices, including the parts 
and engine exchange plan, cut your bills. 


Ford trucks save money still another way in 


this fast-moving world. For their greater power- 
to-weight ratio and easy handling combine to save 
you time per trip, and time is money on the job. 


Real economy is one big reason why more Ford 
trucks have been bought and more are at work 
today than any other make. For Ford economy 
is proved — over many years, by many owners, 
on many jobs. 


FORD TRUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL 
CARS 
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Executive 
Telephone System 
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* 
M. M. Gilman, Pres. & Gen. 
Mgr. Packard Motor Car 


DICTOGRAPH 





Company and his Dicto- 
graph Executive Station 
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Assembly lines are humming in 
thousands of factories. 


—to speed up Speed for Defense! 
Let’s speed up productivity in 
both offices and plants. 


Let’s increase each man’s ease of 
operating, reduce mistakes, cut 
wasted minutes! 


Let’s hold conferences while each 





executive stays productively at 
his desk! 


Let’s ask quick questions, get 
instant answers, stop jumping 
up and rushing from office to 
office. 


Dictograph co-ordinates—so that 
men may work better together— 


to speed up SPEED! 


10,000 American Executives know the value of DICTOGRAPH 


— it SPEEDS up SPEED for them— it can do the same for you. 


1. There is absolute privacy 
in all conversations over a 
Dictograph. No conversa- 
tion goes through a switch- 
board. 


2. Executives always know 
who is calling them. They 
canaccept or disregard calls. 


3. You can call one person 
or hold a conference with 
several at once, all in com- 
plete privacy and with each 
man remaining at his own 
desk. 


4. Executive calls have right 
of way,conserving executive 


time value above all others. 


5. Dictograph is easy to use. 
A flick of the key puts you 
in touch with your party. 
No dial numbers to remem- 
ber—no time consuming dial 
operation. 


6. If the person you call 
doesn’t answer, an auto- 
matic visual signal is left, 
notifying him to call you. 


7. Your public telephone 
system is completely re- 
leased for outside calls. 


8. While talking on outside 


telephone your Dictograph 
enables you to get needed 
data immediately from one 
or more associates at their 
desks in plant or officé. 


9. When you install a Dic- 
tograph System, you own 
it outright. No continuing 
charge from month to month 
or year to year. 10-year 
guarantee. 


10. Savings in telephone 
expense, wasted man-hours 
and errors avoided often pay 
for a Dictograph system in 
less than a year. 
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DICTOGRAPH, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY | 
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If Dictograph can ‘‘speed up speed,’’ we are interested. Tell us more or } 
send a representative to survey our needs, without obligation on our part. 





Company name 





City 


State 





Name 


Title 
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6 NEWSWEpry 
TRANSITION 


Born: To Richard E. Berlin, presidey 
of the Hearst Corp., and the former My; 
Johnson, a 72-pound girl, in New Yo 
City, March 4. 








Marrtep: Marisa (6 
go) Schiaparelli, daughte 
of the famous Parisis 
couturiére Mme. §); 
Schiaparelli, and herself, 
dress designer, and Rp 
ert L. Berenson of Ne 





Wide World 


é ¢ York City, an employe ¢ 
Miss Marisa the Grace Line, in Ne 
Schiaparelli | York, March 7. 


Dentep: By Circuit Judge Arthur G 
mez, the divorce sought by Betty Compt 
Walker from James J. Walker, forme 
Mayor of New York City, in Key Wes 
Fla., March 5. Judge Gomez held that thg 
evidence showed incompatability—not , 
legal ground in Florida—rather than th 
extreme cruelty which Mrs. Walke 
charged. Three days later the former a 
tress filed a new suit on the same grounds 


Divorcep: The former Barbara Hutton 
Woolworth dime-store heiress, and Counf 
Court Haugwitz-Reventlow of Denmark 
by a final decree signed by King Christiag 
on March 1. 


Diep: Gutzon Borglum, 69, famou 
sculptor, of a heart attack, in Chicago, Il 
March 6. A conceiver of the colossal whi 
preferred to work with mountains and t 
chisel with dynamite and 
steam shovels, Borglum 
was as well known for his 
explosive temperament as 
for his heroic figures. His 
greatest work—the Mount 
Rushmore Memorial in y 4. 
the Black Hills of South Pad 2 
Dakota composed of gi- Harris & Ewing 
gantic heads of Washing- Borglum 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Theodore Roosevelt—is now nearing 
completion and will be finished by the 
sculptor’s son, Lincoln Borglum . . . Sher- 
wood Anderson, 64, American autho 
(“Winesburg, Ohio,” “Dark Laughter,” “A 
Story Teller’s Story”) , of an intestinal ob- 
struction and peritonitis, in Colon, C.Z, 
March 8. A writer who did not begin ul 
til he was 40, Anderson wrote most of lis 
best books during the era of the ‘20s- 
often becoming a center of controversy 
with his impelling tales of small people 1 
small towns . . . Julian Eltinge, 57, one 
the most successful of the female imper- 
sonators in the early 1900s, of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, in New York City, March 7 
. .. Pitts Sanborn, 61, music critic of The 
New York World-Telegram and an a 
thority on opera, in New York City, 
March 7. 
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“Those batteries get a 


worse beating than 
a sailor in a roller coaster!” 


R. R. J. Jurgensen, assistant to the 
president of the motor coach com- 
pany, was sore as a boil. 


First, he glared at the battery com- 
pany’s service man. 


Then, he glared at the open hind-end 
of a new double-deck passenger bus. 


“Listen,” he bellowed, “we paid several 
million dollars for 140 of these fancy, 
rear-engine babies. And yet just look 
at this! Battery repaifs are terrific com- 
pared with the old front-engine jobs! 
What in Sam Hill’s the matter?” 


“These batteries,” replied the service 
man calmly, “get a worse beating than a 
sailor in a roller coaster! And they just 
can’t take it.” 


Expensive Problem Child 


Mr. Jurgensen couldn’t understand why, 
especially on these new, easy-riding buses. 
Was told that being placed practically on 
top of the rear axle shook the bejeepers 
out of the batteries. That being snuggled 
up close to the rear engine heated ’em 
up plenty! 

But did Mr. Jurgensen swallow his 
Wrath and the high battery costs? Or 


junk his new buses? He did neither! 

For, working with his battery manu- 
facturer, he cut his battery maintenance 
costs 40%. But more than that, he in- 
creased the life of his batteries from 7 
months to 28 months. 


A Simple Device Helps Do It! 


For the manufacturer of Mr. Jurgen- 
sen’s batteries was one of the leaders in 
the field and was continually looking for 
new ways to improve battery perform- 
ance. And one of the things he had done 
was to utilize a thin material called a 
Fiberglas* Battery Retainer Mat. 


Placed on both sides of each positive 
plate, these little mats helped the batter- 
ies stand up under the terrific beating 
that the vibration from the rear axles and 
the heat of the engines gave them. (1) 


If you are a fleet owner or bus line 
operator, you may have the same prob- 
lems that faced Mr. Jurgensen. And 





(1) In the opinion of Prest-O-Lite Battery Co., manu- 
facturers and suppliers of all batteries for Chicago 
Motor Coach Co., Fiberglas Retainer Mats lessened 
shedding, i. e. kept the active material on the positive 
plates longer; helped prevent failure of separators 
and therebylessened chance ofshort circuits in cells, 
This contributed to increased battery life. 
































you can probably solve them as he did 


Fewer Headaches for Motorists 


In fact, to anyone using storage batteries, 
Fiberglas-equipped batteries can offer 
longer life and real dollar-and-cents sav- 
ings. They’re proving their dependability 
and plus performance in actual on-the- 
road service every day. 


And this is true not only of trucks and 
buses but of passenger cars. For Fiberglas 
equipped batteries helped save motorists 
breakdowns on the road, give them more 
reliable starting and lighting, and much 
longer battery life. 

Ask your battery dealer, distributor, or 
manufacturer about Fiberglas Battery 
Retainer Mats. For names of companies 
making a Fiberglas-equipped line, write: 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario, 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


























WRAPPING ve.. 


‘Say, they didn’t change the date 





of Christmas, too, did they?” 


RUSH of profitable business 

doesn’t need to be seasonal. A 
smart, inviting interior that has the 
glamor of glass will bring in the 
crowds and keep the cash register 
ringing all year ’round. People like 
to do business in a place that looks 
attractive and up-to-date. And you 
can take advantage of this fact to 
boost your profits. Dress up your 





Look what Gers 


Can PA to put sales appeal into 


a store interior! This is the rear stair- 


case in a new G. 
Pittsburgh. Large, flesh tinted mirror 


C. Murphy store in 


interior with a few Pittsburgh Mir- 
ror panels, some cheerful PC Glass 
Blocks, a little colorful Plate Glass 
... and see what a difference they 
make in the amount of business you 
do! 

Here’s how to get started: call in 
a design expert and let him show you 
what he can do to brighten up your 
interior with Pittsburgh Glass. If you 
need help in getting in touch with a 
qualified designer or architect, we'll 
be glad to assist you. Pittsburgh Glass 
Products are available through lead- 
ing glass jobbers and mirror manu- 
facturers s,as well asourown branches. 





panels on the landing walls, and a pan- 


el of PC Glass Blocks, are typical of the 





generous use of Pittsburgh Glass which 
has made this store so attractive. Send the 
coupon for more ideas on how Pittsburgh 
Glass can wake up business interiors. 
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For best results... use 


PITTSBURGH GLASS 


MIRRORS - neice "; penennea 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2073-1 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


Please send me, without obligation, your free, 
illustrated book “Better Interiors for Better Busi- 
ness...with Glass.” 


Name__ a 


Address 
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Flags in War 


Concerning the recent report by the 
Germans that they had sunk a Canadian 
ship traveling under the United States 
flag, I think you might be interesied jy 
knowing how military and international 
law treat this matter. My researches haye 
yielded as follows: 

United States Military Law: “In prae. 
tice it has been authorized to make tise of 
national flags as a ruse. The rule dovs no} 
prohibit such use, but does prohibit their 
improper use. It is certainly forbidden to 
make use of them during a combat. Be. 
fore opening fire upon the enemy they 
must be discarded.” ; 

International Law: “The use of deceit 
is as permissible between the belligerent 
forces in naval warfare as in land warfare. 
Ruses of any kind not involving perfidy 
may be resorted to. Usage more or less 
general sanctions the employment of false 
flags, whether enemy or neutral, as a 
stratagem to lead the enemy into action 
or to escape from him; but customary 
law definitely requires that the national 
flag must be clearly displayed before actual 
attack. The disguise of a merchant ship 
has been used by men-of-war to take the 
enemy by surprise. During the World 
War, for example, both British and Ger- 
man ships resorted to such practices, either 
by erecting false funnels or by masking 
their batteries behind camouflaged fronts.” 

J. A. MONTGOMERY 

Washington, D. C. 


Religious Liberties 


B. Palmer Lewis of the Christian Science 
Committee on Publication for the State of 
New York wrote you recently (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 24): 

“Had our ancestors been conscientious 
objectors, we today would not be enjoying 
the right to be ‘conscientious objectors’ nor 
the religious liberty guaranteed to us by 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America.” 

Though we fully accept the cogency of 
this statement, within certain limits, it is 
also palpably untrue in its larger aspects. 
The Bill of Rights of the Constitution of 
the United States is a summary of the 
rights guaranteed a British citizen by the 
common law of England. (The draft of the 
Constitution assumed the common law 
would still be in effect under the Constitu- 
tion; the states refused to accept the Con- 
stitution without the promise that the first 
ten amendments would be promptly rati- 
fied, explicitly confirming this understand- 
ing.) 

The rights of English citizens, however, 
which were thus codified, came int: being 
after the Bloodless Revolution of 1650, this 
in recognition of the sincerity of the col 
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cen to To Crazy Willie 


- Be. and Sweet Dolly, a : ad uy 
they son. (Look out, - 
Willie, you’re play- 


leceit HE ing second fiddk to 
an animated dia- ; 
arfare, 7 per!) A short story 4 @ Picture suddenly trying to cram 21,000 people 
erfidy by the author of 4 ral " little t f 1500—and ll get 
astantiney Miah into a sleepy little town o and you'll ge 
r les P g “ A “ . 
“.: lyn, Zachary Gold. an idea of the explosion that hit Starke, Florida, 

t false recently. Here’s photos and facts about the ham- 

as 8 ‘MARDI GRAS oe mering and sawing, rent-boosting and hand-over- 
action AT CONEY’”’ fist money-making (and spending) going on at 
omaly the building of Camp Blanding—biggest national 
tional - defense training center in the U.S. An article by 
actual : Lowell Clucas. 
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What happens in the minds of those oe Meet the real Hank Greenberg 


R. A. F. pilots who lie wounded in the 


hospital? Miss Bronska had never studied psychology Does he rate over DiMaggio? Or is he a “goat” who 
dea : _but she should have had a psychologist’s degree. A booted two World Series? Stanley Frank tells in the Post. 


ate of vivid short story in the new Saturday Evening Post, a - 
ews Miss Bronska Gives a Party, by Gene Henry. The equinoctial epizootic 

. : Cap’s island was “‘purtier’n a dead game warden” and 

F = a loaded with ducks—and his enemies had the perfect 

ntious = scheme to capture it. Fun in a short story on page 16. 
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is by ; New Hampshire’s 253 inns dish out bed and board for 

: $2 to $5 a day and draw 30,000 ski fans every week-end. 
Read how ingenious Yankees turn snow into cash. 


ey of A j A Alva Johnston concludes the biography of 
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tes of 


» first , quick as a man’s!” 
rati- 
tand- Jim Garry, gunman on occasion, lopes 
into Massacre Basin and runs into 
“ever, three brands of trouble ...a cattle 
being stampede, a shoot-first-and-chat-later 
, this rf girl, and a crooked deal with a U.S. 
col a agent for the Ute Indians. First of seven 
_ fast installments in this week’s Post. 


Blood on the Moon 
by LUKE SHORT 








BETHANIZED FENCE, 
manufactured by 
Bethlehem Steel 
Company, is zinc- 
coated by a special 
electrolytic process 
which insures per- 
fect uniformity of 
the coating thick- 
ness and consequent 
maximum resistance 
to rust. 


One of the types of 
iron ore used in 
making steel, and 
known as ferric ox- 
ide, is also useful as 
an ingredient in a 
powder for polish- 
ing glass. 


Tue addition of so 
small a percentage 
as 0.20 or 0.30 of 
copper to steel used 
in making roofing 
and siding sheets 
more than doubles 
the life of the sheet. 


Vernal equi NOx Ths time of y 





year, the 
countryside has a some- 
what shabby, down-at- 
heel look. The snow has lost its dazzling cleanness and 
now lies like a bedraggled soiled coat in the hollows where 
the sun has not yet reached it. The smoke, that only a 
short time ago soared straight and faint from the chim- 
neys into the crisp winter sky, drifts out sluggishly. The 
tracks of little animals that were once briskly wide-spaced 
over the snow’s crust now are closer together and appar- 
ently wearied. It’s a drowsy time, this end of hibernation. 


Yet there is a definite promise of awakening. There is a 
feeling that the earth is stretching and yawning, deliber- 
ately savoring the last blissful minutes of long, peaceful 
rest. Between the frayed ice-hems of the brooks the water 
runs more briskly and chatters over the rimey stones. The 
bushes and scrub-willows, freed from their winter’s bur- 
den, straighten and feel the sap coursing upward. 

It’s sugaring-off time among the maples and in the barns 
there are last minute tightenings of bolts and general red- 
ding up of equipment and implements. Cold-frames are 
being prepared and carefully worked and the cattle stamp 
impatiently in their stalls. Down-cellar the turnips and 
the potatoes have begun to soften a bit and the preserves 
and meat put up in the Fall are running low. 

Soon, though, it will be time to go out into the fields 
again. Time to turn the moist rich earth into straight 
waiting furrows. Time to start the ceaseless activity of 
the sowing and the cultivating. Time to wait expectantly 
for the bountiful harvest to come. 


It is then that steel really comes into its own as an aid 
to agriculture. The plows, the cultivators, the seeders are 
made of steel, often of special grades and types. Tractors 
and giant combines are built wholly or partly of steel. 
Even the trowels and the clawlike hand cultivators used 
in the cold-frames are made of steel. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is an important supplier of 
steel for agriculture. Many of the special steels used in 
agricultural implements were produced more than three- 
quarters of a century ago at what is now the Cambria 
Plant of Bethlehem Steel Company. Today, in addition 
to steel for implements, Bethlehem supplies the tillers of 
the good earth with feneing and fence posts; nails, staples 
and bale ties; galvanized steel sheets for roofing and sid- 
ing; steel pipe; reinforcing bars for concrete construction. 








This advertisement of Betutenem Steet Company was set up in 10 point Janson type 
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scientious objectors during the period 
the Restoration from 1660 to 1688. Th. 
were called “Nonconformists,” bu‘ the 
were conscientious objectors to the relis 
ous regulations of thé Stuart regime. 

Quite literally, therefore, if these »! 
cestors had not been conscientious objec 
tors from 1660 to 1688, we would not }y 
enjoying the right to be conscientiv us 9}, 
jectors, nor the religious liberty guarantes 
to us by the Constitution of the Unite 
States of America. 

DAVID NELSON BEACH 
Minister 
Plymouth Church Co 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Another John Doe 


In your Feb. 10 issue your Periscoy 
Editor states that Warner Brothers hay 
been able to locate just two “John Does” 
for the premiére of “Meet John Doe.’ ( 
Asheville has a Mr. John Doe, living at 3: 
Coleman Avenue. 

MARTHA W. DEVINE 
Asheville, N.C. 





Warning to the GOP 


Let this warning from a country editw 
out in the sticks of good old Wyoming le 
ominous: Willkie, not the Republican 
party, is 22,000,000 votes strong: since 
his visit to Europe probably even stronger 

The first county convention over whic) 
I presided 31 years ago had its “I Objec- 
tors,” but they didn’t cut much ice then 
or since. The fellows who had construe- 
tive programs to offer, the “go-getters,” 
were the fellows the public had confidence 
in. 

Let me warn: Any party that cannot 
stand for the highest in patriotism, pro- 
gressive, or at least a progressive col- 
servatism, cannot hold the confidence or 
interest of the masses. Willkie has it. 

A. B. HARRIS 





Encampment, Wyo. 





S.P.P.P.P.P. Again 


In Sideshow Feb. 17, Dale Harrison 
asked “Whatever happened to North Da- 
kota’s S.P.P.P.P.P.—Society for the Pre- 
vention of People Putting Parsley on Po- 
tatoes?” 

Permit me to advise you, unless others 
have already done so, that the foun:'er and 
principal advocate of this extremely worthy 
organization is Charles Andrus, st:te edi- 
tor of The Fargo Forum, Fargo, N.D. 
conductor of a well-known column known 
as “Pot Pourri.” 

Personally, I am a parsleyite and do not 
share Andrus’ bitter views on the -ubject, 
although I respect them. 

GERALD W. MOVIUS 
Secretary to Senator Nye 


Washington, D.C. 
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SWARTHOUT 


WMlelepolilan Onera Star; 
OF hein a J Cward Winner 


Lord Elgin. 14% natural gold. 21 jewels. 
No. 4506A. $85.00 





Lady Elgin. 14K rosé gold filled. 19 jewels. 
No. 4306E. $50.00 


- ford tloin ~ fady cloin - 


*Patents Nos, 1,974,695 and 2,072,489. 


HE will to possess kindles when you 

see one of the new Lord or Lady 
Elgins. For something inside you whis- 
pers: “Here is the beauty I have been 
seeking!” 

These timepieces state anew Amer- 
ica’s supremacy in the field of fine watch- 
making. Designs are original. Every- 
where is attention to custom detail. No 
Lord or Lady Elgin has fewer than 19 
jewels ...cases are platinum, gold, or 
14K gold-filled. Every watch carries its 
own Observatory Certificate, awarded 
for superlative ability proved in rigorous 
tests in a great time observatory. 

In these finely-adjusted watches are 
two remarkable Elgin advances: the pat- 
ented Elginium hairspring* and the 
Beryl-X balance. Both are rustproof, 
non-magnetic. 

View the new Lord and Lady Elgins 
at your jeweler’s. The marks of genius 
and beauty are upon them. Prices start 
at $50.00. New Elgin De Luxe watches 
from $35.00. Slightly higher in Canada. 





THOROUGHLY AMERICAN! Unlike 

many other watches, Lord and Lady Elgins 

are not foreign made or assembled from for- 

eign parts. All parts are designed and cre- 

ated right in the Elgin factory. Elgin, as 

you know, is the world’s largest-selling fine 
watch made in America. 
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Her thrilling young mezzo-soprano 
voice, her rare beauty and charm have 
brought her stellar roles in opera, radio 
and motion pictures. She is one of the 
world’s fifteen best-dressed women. 
Her appreciation of American art and 
craftsmanship is fresh and keen. In the 
new Lord and Lady Elgins she finds 
important evidence of America’s grow- 
ing leadership. ‘“These watches show a 
most fascinating and original use of 
color and design,” she says. 
















Lady Elgin. 14K natural gold. 19 jewels. 
No. 4201A. $70.00 





Lord Elgin. 14K gold filled. 21 jewels. 
No. 4801A. $50.00 
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Eacu Can Say 





“I WAS A DRAFTSMAN” 


‘Basery-coven years ago, in 
1904, the president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company went to work as a clerk 
in one of the Bell System com- 
panies. 

About that time, the 18 men 
who are now the presidents of the 
Bell telephone companies were 
starting their careers. For, like 
the head of the System, they have 


worked many years in the business 
—— an average of 38 years each. 
Each of them can say: “I was a 
clerk,” “I was a lineman,” “I was 
a draftsman”— and so on. 

The “know how” is here — for 
the every-day job of running the 
telephone business or to serve you 
in emergency. Up-from-the-ranks 
management is doubly important 
these days. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





THE BELL SYSTEM IS DOING ITS PART IN 
THE COUNTRY’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE, 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





War Danger? 


The prevalent official feeling in Wash- 
ington is still that the U.S. is in greater 
dangei of actual war with Japan than 
with Germany. While it’s generally ac- 
cepted that this country must give Britain 
convoying aid, it’s believed that this can 
be done in some way to avoid involve- 
ment in wholesale shooting. In the Orient, 
although Japan’s aggressiveness has slowed 
down temporarily, the Administration 
fears real trouble if and when Tokyo finds 
itself free to start its large-scale south- 
ward drive. It’s not widely recognized, 
but the Lend-Lease Bill will result in great- 
ly increased aid to China as well as 
Britain, since Washington thinks it’s es- 
sential to have Chiang Kai-shek keep 
Japan as fully occupied as possible. 























Postwar Problems 


Even while planning to multiply aid to 
Britain, Roosevelt has begun giving added 
thought to softening the postwar shock of 
changing back to a peacetime economy. 
This results partly from F.D.R.’s hunch 
(which he mentions privately) that there’s 
a possibility of peace within a year. In 
hopes of avoiding a severe depression 
then, several groups of government econo- 
mists are tussling with plans. These in- 
clude: (1) the program, already being 
worked out in some detail, for a giant re- 
serve of public-works projects to be start- 
ed whenever the national economy re- 
quires it; (2) Isador Lubin’s idea for a 
sort of added unemployment-insurance 
system; under this, defense industries and 
workers would contribute jointly to funds 
that would eventually pay fat dismissal 
wages, thus sustaining purchasing power 
during the adjustment period; (3) plans 
for tremendous government-aided airline 
expansion to take up some of the postwar 
slack in the aircraft industry. 
























Lewis Party Plans 


John L. Lewis is really serious about 
trying again to start a third party. An 
extreme anti-interventionist, he is now 
exasperated with Willkie as well as Roose- 
velt. Philip Murray, present CIO head 
who supported Roosevelt in the election, 
recently called on Lewis and found him in 
his sickbed reading the Lend-Lease Bill. 
Referring to Roosevelt, Lewis remarked 


cynically: “Well, Phil, what do you think 
of your candidate now?” Murray coun- 
tered: “What do you think of your candi- 
date now?” To that Lewis snarled: “That 
blankety-blank did sell us all down the 
river, didn’t he?” Today Lewis is talking 
of rounding up labor factions, left-wing 
groups, Townsendites, Share-the-Wealth- 
ers, and other discontented elements into 
a new party to function in key states in 
the 1942 Congressional elections. Note: 
Impartial critics concede the attempt lit- 
tle chance of success. 


Doctor Recruiting 


Britain is beginning to feel a shortage 
of doctors and is discussing with U.S. 
officials some kind of appeal for volunteers 
from this country. Since the U.S. fears a 
similar shortage later, a countersuggestion 
is being made in Washington. This is a 
plan to encourage the several thousand 
refugee doctors (mostly German and Aus- 
trian) now in the U.S. to go to England. 
Many of these, for various technical rea- 
sons, haven’t been able to obtain U.S. 
medical licenses, but they would be wel- 
comed by Britain. The above ideas haven’t 
yet taken definite form, but specific pro- 
posals are likely to be publicized be- 
fore long. 


Philippine Preparations 


With the successive Oriental war scares, 
a rapid change has come over the Philip- 
pines. Independence talk, of course, is 
now all but dead. Almost without pub- 
licity, the Philippine Scouts, a branch of 
the U.S. Army not connected with the 
island government’s own army, has been 
increased from 6,000 to a full “wartime 
strength” of 12,000 men, and there are 
preparations for sending regular Army 
reinforcements there. Also, with Philip- 
pine President Quezon’s approval, the 
White House will soon recommend that 
twenty-odd million dollars in rebates on 
U.S. sugar taxes be appropriated for na- 
tional defense purposes on the islands. 
Under existing law the money should be 
given directly to the Philippine Govern- 
ment, but that go, ernment itself has pro- 
posed that the funds be spent for island 
defense under the direction of the U.S. 
Army. 


Defense Loan Agency 


Plans are well along toward establish- 
ment of a new Federal agency to make 
loans to Latin-American countries for use 
on defense projects. While the Export- 
Import Bank could be used,-various Ad- 
ministration officials prefer a completely 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


new agency to get away from the com- 
mercial angle and to keep control away 
from Jesse Jones, who’s widely accused 
of moving too slowly on defense matters. 
One Wall Street financial leader has al- 
ready been sounded out on heading the 
new agency. (He declined.) 


Washington Straws 


Lloyd Garrison of the University of 
Wisconsin and James M. Landis of Har- 
vard are being mentioned for the chair- 
manship of the defense labor board F.D.R. 
is expected to set up . . . Secretary Stim- 
son refuses to disclose detailed statistics on 
Army airplane accidents, explaining that 
foreign powers could use them for calcu- 
lating the exact extent and distribution of 
the Army’s training program . . . Lind- 
bergh has told Washington friends: “Well, 
there’s one thing about being a so-called 
‘fifth columnist’; I can walk along the 
street without having the buttons torn 
off my clothes.” 





France’s Warning 


Although France dallied as much as 
possible before meeting Japan’s mediation 
terms for the Indo-China war, there’s evi- 
dence that Vichy long ago was warned it 
might have to make concessions in the Far 
East and also in Tunisia. When Pétain 
met Hitler in October, he was told, ac- 
cording to Vichy insiders, that Japan 
might fix the extent of territory demanded 
in Indo-China, and that it might be nec- 
essary to establish a Nazi air base in Tu- 
nisia to back up the Italians in Libya. 
Pétain is said to have objected indignant- 
ly on the grounds that such demands 
weren’t included in the armistice terms, 
but was told only that the course of 
events would determine the extent of the 
concessions. 


Russo-German Break? 


Current talk of a Nazi-Soviet break is 
not all wishful thinking but is probably a 
bit premature. Diplomats are convinced 
that Hitler has by no means given up his 
dream of annexing the Ukraine, and Stalin 
obviously doesn’t like Hitler’s threat to 
the Dardanelles. However, few think Hit- 
ler plans a move against Russia in the 
near future, since it would create his long- 
feared war on two fronts and would cut his 
supply route for fats and a few other es- 
sentials. It is conceded that should a Brit- 
ish invasion attempt fail, he might re- 
bound against Russia in order to maintain 
home morale. Also, diplomatic information 
is that Hitler has promised Tokyo that 














he would attack Russia should the Soviet 
move against Japan. Knowing this, both 
London and Washington have tried to 
convince Russia that Hitler will turn on 
it, but the Kremlin seems intent on con- 
tinuing its present opportunist policy. 


Hitler’s Eastern Defenses 


Currently, Hitler’s known preparations 
against Russia are chiefly defensive. He 
has built fortifications and is maintaining 
large troop concentrations along the Soviet 
border in Poland and Slovakia. Lately, in 
addition to mobilizing a large Rumanian 
army to help buffer the east, Germany 
has put Rumanian labor battalions to 
work fortifying the St: George’s Mouth 
area in the Danube delta near the Soviet 
border. Icebreakers have been brought 
from Regensburg, Germany, to facilitate 
the work and when Communist stevedores 
at the Rumanian ports of Galatz and 
Braila refused to load materials barges, 
peasants were brought in to do the job. 


Nazi Turkish Inroads 


Despite the confident communiqué is- 
sued after Eden’s talks with Turkish lead- 
ers, British sources admit that the Nazis 
have made inroads in Ankara. Aside from 
the general effects of Nazi pressure (see 
page 22), Eden was told specifically by 
Turkish authorities that a number of 
Deputies had been approached with Ger- 
man money and promises and that some 
showed signs of favoring a “deal” with 
Berlin. In addition, two Cabinet Ministers 
had shifted from their original pro-British 
stand. However, President Inénii, Premier 
Saydam, and a majority of the Cabinet 
still advocated sticking to the British alli- 
ance. 


Weygand’s Army 


Here are authentic details on the 
strength of General Weygand’s much- 
talked-of army in North Africa: It totals 
some 325,000 men including the Foreign 
Legion, native, and white colonial troops, 
and has all of Senegal (source of France’s 
best black troops) to draw on. The air 
force includes some of France’s best pilots 
and has a number of U.S.-built Martin 
bombers and Curtiss fighters which were 
delivered at Casablanca but assembled too 
late for service in June. The army is short 
of tanks and mechanized equipment and 
badly needs gasoline and munitions. 


Foreign Notes 


Germany’s public complaint that Roose- 
velt was trying to keep Yugoslavia out of 
the Axis backfired badly. Because it got 
more publicity in Yugoslavia than previous 
news of the Axis threat, it caused mass 
demonstrations in Belgrade urging the 
Regent not to give in to Germany ... 
Though the Germans credited a large fire 

















which followed a bombing attack on Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, to bombed powder plants 
and oil refineries, there are no such plants 
in the city. What actually burned was 
a bonded warehouse filled with Scotch 
whisky . . . Because the Pacific Clippers 
stop at Wake, Guam, and Midway, all 
naval base sites, Pan American Airways 
has quietly begun refusing Japanese pas- 
sengers. 


SEC vs. Private Deals 
The SEC hopes soon to clamp down on 


corporations which sell new securities di- 
rectly to insurance companies and other 
large institutional investors. Hundreds of 
millions’ worth of high-grade bonds, of 
course, have been sold in these “private 
deals,” designed to save the issuers the ex- 
tremely costly rigmarole of the SEC regis- 
tration which is required for public flota- 
tions. Now the SEC plans to ask Congress 
for an amendment to compel the filing of 
registration statements for even securi- 
ties scheduled for private placement. The 
agency will argue that a vast quantity 
of the public’s money is being invested 
by the insurance concerns and that this 
should be protected by compulsory reg- 
istration. 





New Products 


One of the newer textile innovations is 
a wool-like fiber made from peanut meal, 
the residue after oil has been extracted 
from the peanuts. A patent on the fiber, 
which can be dyed, woven, and knitted 
much like ordinary wool, has been assigned 
to a British company . . . New rubber- 
tired airplane cradles, which permit planes 
to be stood on end with ease, make possible 
the storage of three light aircraft in the 
space normally required for one . . . Cot- 
ton stalks, formerly a complete waste, are 
about to be added to cornstalks, wood 
pulp, and other materials from which cellu- 
lose is made; thousands of tons of the 
stalks are already being bought for use in 
the new process. 


General Business Outlook 


Financial and industrial economists are 
generally revising upwards their estimates 
of 1941 business. Opinion now is that the 
FRB index of industrial production for 
this year will average about 145—which 
means 145% of the 1935-39 average. (The 
index averaged only 122 for 1940 and 110 
for 1929.) Economists who not long ago 
predicted a 1941 index of 135-37 are now 
sharing in this new forecast of a record 
145 for the year. 


Anti-Monopoly Questions 


It hasn’t been publicized yet, but Thur- 
man Arnold’s efforts to track down mo- 
nopolistic practice are now being aided 
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by the SEC. New registration forms noy 
being given to companies planning to jy 
sue securities contain a number of addej 
—and pointed—questions. For example. 
they ask each company for informatio, 
on “the principal sources of its mate. 
rials and, if acquired from a few per. 
sons, the relation of such persons to the 
registering company.” Other questions ar 
directed at patents, patent agreements, |. 
cense agreements, etc. These queries are 
obviously aimed at uncovering interlock. 
ing arrangements between manufacturers 










Nazi Pressure 


‘Bas meticulous thoroughness of Ger. 
many’s present propaganda methods js jj. 
lustrated by this occurrence: a girl of 
German-Jewish extraction, who stil! has 
close relatives in Germany and who has 
been active in national student organiza. 
tions in the U.S., recently received a com- 
munication on a letterhead of the German 
Consulate General in New York. The let. 
ter stated bluntly that if she exerte«! her 
influence in the proper way, her relatives 
would be accorded special consideration. 
The letter was signed in a completely il- 
legible scrawl—which means its individual 
sender could never be identified. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Mrs. Thomas J. Preston Jr., widow of 
President Grover Cleveland, lives with her 
archeologist husband in Princeton, N.J, 
where she’s active socially. She usually 
summers in Tamworth, N.H., with her 
son, Richard, a Baltimore lawyer, and his 
three children. Although now 76, she still 
drives her own car . . . Gilbert Patten 
(“Burt L. Standish”) , author of the Frank 
Merriwell books who was discovered in 
financial difficulties last year, is now back 
on his feet and will have a new book, 
“Mr. Frank Merriwell,” out next month. 


Miscellany 


Literary circles are speculating 
the possibility that Jan Valtin (Richard 
Krebs), author of “Out of the Night,” is 
also one B. Traven, mysterious author of 
the sea novel “The Death Ship,” published 
here in 1934. It’s claimed there’s much 
similarity in writing and content material 
... The scheduled heavyweight champion- 
ship fight next month in Los Angeles be- 
tween Joe Louis and Arturo Godoy, Chil- 
ean fighter, won’t come off; Godoy has 
changed his mind . . . Frank Scully, author 
of the “Fun in Bed” series, has signed with 
Bell Syndicate to do a daily feature on 
Boys Town in collaboration with Father 
Flanagan . Charlie Chaplin’s “The 
Great Dictator” is breaking all money- 
making records in London . . . Edd John- 
son, CBS short-wave editor is the author 
of a forth-coming book on European radio 
propaganda. 
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General Electric announces Lower Prices on 
quantity purchases of G-E Mazpa lamps! 
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ERE’S good news for everyone who uses discount on any $15.00 (or over) list assort- Bur 

electric light. Every factory—oflice— ment! Standard packages (one size, factory Ber 

store—apartment—restaurant—yes, and many packed)—25% off! And that isn’t all. Contract pe 

homes too can benefit by these new, low prices purchasers buying $300 or more net will save Tu 

on quantity purchases of G-E Mazpa lamps of with new and larger discounts. hive 

. wa: 

every type, effective March Ist. These savings represent one more step in stri 

For the home or small business a 20% dis- | General Electric’s program which has in- lea 

- ~ e ° ste: 

count on any $5.00 to $15.00 list purchase of creased lamp efficiency 1000%, and lowered Mi 

G-E Mazpa lamps! For larger users, a 25% prices over and over again in the past 60 y -ars. ha 

Get some G-E MAzDaA lamps today at these big savings. Keep spares on hand! the 
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NEW, 65 WATT G-E MAZDA F (FLUORESCENT) LAMP available April 1st. Of special interest to stores, hotels, a 
@ restaurants, clubs, offices! Colors: Daylight and 3500° White. Size: 36” by 214”. List price $2.79. 
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Stage Set for Bold Moves 
to Hasten Defeat of the Axis; 






New Defense Bills Forseen 






At 7:31 p.m. March 8, nearly 58 days 
after Congress had received it, President 
Roosevelt’s Lend-Lease Bill, authorizing 
virtually unlimited billions in aid for na- 
tions fighting the Axis Powers, was passed 
by the Senate, 60 to 31. Thereupon it was 
sent back to the House, which passed it 
Feb. 8 by 260 to 165, for concurrence on 
amendments. 

The end came as a surprise no less to 
the isolationists who had led the fight 
against the measure than to the thousands 
of newspaper readers w:.- had taken seri- 
ously their boast that they were gaining 
votes daily and that the country was ral- 
lying behind a movement to defeat the 
bill, if necessary by filibuster. 

Actually; the isolationist floor leaders— 
Burton K. Wheeler, Montana Democrat; 
Bennett C. Clark, Missouri Democrat, and 
Gerald P. Nye, North Dakota Republican 
—abandoned all thought of filibuster on 
Tuesday of last week, and during the final 
five days the strategy of the anti-bill forces 
was concentrated on trying to slip in re- 
strictive amendments. But Administration 
leaders, moving with the precision of a 
steamroller, whipped through a bill giving 
Mr. Roosevelt the powers for which he 
had asked (see Table) . 

The big break came on Thursday, when 
the President’s lieutenants completely out- 
maneuvered their opponents on the Ellen- 
der amendment. Allen J. Ellender, Louisi- 
ana Democrat, had drafted a rider stating 
that nothing in the bill was to be con- 
strued as adding to the President’s author- 
ity to send American troops outside the 
United States and its possessions, with a 
view to reassuring those citizens who 
might have feared that the measure, as 
originally drawn, contemplated the send- 
ing of another AEF. 


































Democracy’s Arsenal Unlocked 


as Congress Hands Key to FDR 


Administration leaders sent Josh Lee, 
Oklahoma Democrat, to the floor with an 
impromptu speech to hold the senators’ at- 
tention, while Walter F. George, Georgia 
Democrat and chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and James F. 
Byrnes, South Carolina Democrat, cor- 
nered Ellender, a staunch New Dealer, in 
the committee room and induced him to 
accept an Administration substitute which 
provided merely that “nothing in this act 
shall be construed to change existing law 
relating to the use of land and naval 
forces of the United States, except insofar 
as such use relates to the manufacture, 
procurement, and repair of defense arti- 
cles and communication of information, 
and other noncombatant purposes enumer- 
ated in this act.” 





When Ellender sprang his meaningless 
substitute on the floor and it was prompt- 
y voted 65 to 24, Wheeler conceded de- 
feat for his cause but warned that he 
would “take the stump” to prevent Mr. 
Roosevelt from exercising the powers of 
the act in such a way as to “lead this 
country into war.” 

After disposing of “no AEF” amend- 
ments offered by George Norris, Nebraska 
Independent, and Robert A. Taft, Ohio 
Republican, the Senate defeated two other 
changes on which the isolationists had set 
high hopes. One, by Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Wyoming Democrat, which would have 
prohibited United States convoys outside 
the Western Hemisphere, was beaten 63 
to 28. The other, by David I. Walsh, Mas- 
sachusetts Democrat, which sought to re- 
strict the further transfer of naval units, 
was downed 56 to 33. Then, sweeping 
aside a score of lesser amendments, the 
Administration leaders rolled on to a final 
vote in record time. 

Forty-nine Democrats, one Independent 
—Norris of Nebraska—and ten Republi- 
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Salient Provisions of the Lend-Lease Act 


Under the terms of the act as passed 
by the Senate, the President has the power, 
until July 1, 1943, or until Congress by 
concurrent resolution declares the authori- 
ty no longer necessary to the defense of the 
United States, to authorize the head of any 
government agency to: 

1—Manufacture or acquire, to the ex- 
tent to which funds are made available 
therefor by Congress, any article deemed 
by the President to be vital to the defense 
of the United States and/or any nation or 
recognized governmental authority which 
the President deems to be waging war in 
the interests of defensé of the United 
States, and 

2—Sell, transfer title to, exchange, lease, 
lend, or otherwise dispose of to any such 
nation any such article, provided 


(a) That no such article be disposed 
of until after consultation with the 
Chief of Staff and/or the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and 

(b) The value of defense articles 
procured from funds already appropri- 
ated does not exceed $1,300,000,000, 
and 

(c) The value of all such defense ar- 
ticles shall be determined by the head of 
the department or agency concerned. 

3—Test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, re- 
condition, or otherwise place in good work- 
ing order, any defense article (including 
warships of any country designated by the 
President) , and 

4—Communicate any defense informa- 
tion to any country designated by the 
President. 





cans—Austin of Vermont, Ball of Minne- 
sota, Barbour of New Jersey, Brewster 
and White of Maine, Bridges of New 
Hampshire, Burton of Ohio, Gurney of 
South Dakota, Lodge of Massachusetts, 
and McNary of Oregon—voted for the bill. 
Seventeen Republicans, one Progressive— 
La Follette of Wisconsin—and thirteen 
Democrats—Adams and Johnson of Colo- 
rado, Clark of Idaho, McCarran of Ne- 
vada, Bone of Washington, Bulow of South 
Dakota, Chavez of New Mexico, Clark of 
Missouri, Gerry of Rhode Island, Gillette 
of Iowa, Reynolds of North Carolina, 
Walsh of Massachusetts, and Wheeler of 
Montana—voted against the measure. 
Foreign comment was slow in develop- 
ing, but Argentine officials hailed the vote 
as “the greatest step taken to date in the 
defense of democracy and the Western 
Hemisphere.” Brazil hoped “it is not too 
late.” Greek authorities expressed “deep 
satisfaction.” The Chinese were “elated,” 
and Ernest Bevin, British Minister of La- 
bour, speaking for his countrymen, said 
he was “tremendously encouraged.” Berlin 
declined to comment “until the baby is of- 
ficially born,” but Virginio Gayda, re- 
garded as Mussolini’s mouthpiece, fulmi- 
nated against “a deliberate, unprovoked 
move toward war which will bring about 
European retaliation against America.” 


The Future 

The log jam broken at last, Washington 
turned to the question of how the Presi- 
dent could and would translate his un- 
precedented powers into actual steps to 
hasten Axis defeat. As the House speeded 
the measure to Mr. Roosevelt’s desk early 
this week, there was talk that the Presi- 
dent would: 

1—Submit appropriations to Congress 
covering future needs of the anti-Axis pow- 
ers (estimated at from $5,000,006,000 to 
$8,000,000,000) . 

2—Release to the British, Chinese, and 
Greeks an estimated $500,000,000 worth of 


dispensable stocks of small arms, ammuni- 
tion, artillery, and sundry ordnance. 
3—Create a Defense Cabinet composed 
of the Secretaries of War, the Navy, State, 
Commerce, and the Treasury, probably 
with Harry L. Hopkins as liaison man, to 
coordinate the work of the various govern- 
ment agencies and the Allied Purchasing 
Commissions. 
4—Create a special labor board to keep 
strikes from tying up the defense program. 
5—Tighten the administration of the 
Office of Production Management. 
6—Help Britain solve her problem of 
getting American weapons to the battle 
fronts (see page 24) by: 
(a) Making American’ merchant 
shipping available to the British by ac- 
quiring some of the 182 ships of foreign 
nations tied up in American ports to 
replace those transferred to the British 
(the Maritime Commission last week 
asked Congress for the authority to 
charter 36 Danish vessels for regular 
American runs). 
(b) Engineering some sort of swap 
of some of this country’s 159 destroy- 
ers, fast motor torpedo boats, subma- 
rine chasers, and perhaps a few cruisers 
for some of Britain’s five new super- 
dreadnoughts. 
(c) Putting the Navy on convoy 
duty as far eastward as the limits of 
the Western Hemisphere permit (in the 
President’s view, the Western Hemi- 
sphere runs virtually to the Azores). 
7—Initiate more stringent economic 
measures against the Axis Powers, in par- 
ticular, Japan. 

8—Step up the shipment of weapons to 
China. 

9—Work out some swap of priorities 
which would give the British a larger share 
of the bombers now being turned out here 
and by which the United States would get 
in exchange some of the pursuit ships or- 
dered by Britain. 

10—Decide whether to suspend liquida- 
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tion of British securities and take over the 
balance, plus some or all of their direct 
property holdings, as collateral for Amer. 
ican aid. 

11—Work out a program of food ship. 
ments to Britain. (W. Averell Harrimay, 
the President’s “defense expediter,” leay. 
ing for London Monday aboard the At. 
lantic Clipper with Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle Jr., United States Ambassador to 
the governments-in-exile of Norway, Po. 
land, Belgium, and the Netherlands, em. 
phasized that a large part of his work 
would concern food shipments to Britain.) 

12—Broadcast another fireside policy 
chat. 

13—Proclaim a state of full national 
emergency (such a proclamation would 
not actually increase his powers, but some 
Administration leaders regard the move as 
important for its psychological value in 
rallying the nation to all-out defense pro- 
duction) . 

14—Promulgate a series of special de- 
fense measures such as the Home Defense 
Program urged by Mrs. Roosevelt and de- 
signed to give civilians—and_ especially 
women—definite defense tasks. 


Significance 


Although Wheeler predicted that pass- 
age of the bill meant “war by April 1” 
and the isolationists from the first have 
tried to get the American people to asso- 
ciate passage of the bill with the “inevi- 
tability” of war, the Lend-Lease Act is 
not, in the Administration’s view, a war 
measure. 

The President himself states the case 
more or less as Sen. Sheridan Downey, 
California Den: rat, stated his in a let- 
ter to his 17-year-old son explaining why 
he intended to vote for the bill: Ameri- 
cans, the Senator wrote, long before the 
measure was introduced, were “morally 
committed” to aid “one party in the dis- 
pute.” This being so, “to aid him stingily 
will be no more neutral than to aid him 
generously . . . If we have made up our 
minds to incur the possible penalty, then 
the damage, if any, is done.” 

Mr. Roosevelt hopes Americans troops 
will not be needed. But he opposed any 
amendments designed to prevent the send- 
ing of troops under any and all circun- 
stances, partly because he frankly does not 
know what the situation may be like six 
months or a year hence, but mostly be- 
cause he did not want to advertise to the 
world that there were limits to Americat 
aid. The President hopes that bold meas 
ures of a nonbelligerent nature, if taken 
in time, will defeat the Axis. 

Consequently, now that he has his Len¢- 
Lease Act, he is likely to move with dre 
matic suddenness, as events abroad per 
mit, in the belief that the American peo 
ple, if shocked from time to time, wil 
nevertheless go along. This very sudder- 
ness will provoke a rash of headlines, radi¢ 
harangues, and Congressional blasts de- 
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jigned to stir up public feeling that the 
nation is on the brink of war and dictator- 
ship. But if war does come it will be be- 
cause the dictators have chosen it as their 
answer to an American way of thinking 
easily discernible since the day Hitler 
marched into Czecho-Slovakia. 





Tit for Tat 


To prevent leaks of military informa- 
tion, Italy a month ago asked the United 
States to close its consulates at Palermo 
(Sicily) and Naples, in the Mediterranean 
war zone, and required the American Em- 
hassy staff in Rome to keep the Italian 
Government informed of its movements 
outside the capital. 

In retaliation, Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull last week asked the Mussolini 
government to shut two of its 51 con- 
sulates in this country (more than any 
nation except Mexico maintains), which 
anti-Fascist Italian-Americans have ac- 
cused of spreading Fascist propaganda 
among the nation’s 1,790,000 Italian-born 
citizens and aliens. Significantly, the two 
padlocked listening posts were at Detroit, 
core of the vital automobile industry, and 
Newark, industrial hub of New Jersey, 
which state ranks second to California in 
total defense contracts. The Secretary of 
State further ordered all Italian officials 
here to confine their movements to the 
regions to which they are «-signed and 
asked Italian military and nava: .ttachés 
to keep the State Department informed of 
their travels outside Washington. 
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Moods: aggie, the St. Louis 
Zoos orangutan, proudly displayed 
her 5-month-old son George, but... 
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Blomberg feels at home in jail 


Citizens of Solitude 


Fourteen years ago, Eric Blomberg, 
then a 73-year-old dirt farmer of Wash- 
ington, Kan., who boasts he was a pure 
isolationist before some anti-aid bill sena- 
tors were born, took a pot shot at a neigh- 
bor who interfered with his solitude. Sen- 
tenced to a year in jail and fined $63.35 
costs, Blomberg cackled: “I'll stay in jail 
the rest of my life rather than pay it.” 

Eventually his wife deserted him and 
his only son moved away. His farm was 
foreclosed, and from the auction of the 
machinery and equipment Blomberg got 
about $1,000, but still he refused to pay 
up. Last week, however, a new judge took 
office and set the voluntary “lifer” free. 
“If you don’t mind,” Blomberg told the 
sheriff, “Ill stick around a while.” The 


sheriff said “O.K.” 


{ Another “isolationist” broke into print 
last week: In Seattle, Wash., George 
(Shorty) Herbert boarded a boat to re- 
turn for good to his home on Barter Is- 
land, 350 miles east of Point Barrow in 
the Arctic Ocean. Visiting in Seattle for 
the first time since he came down to enlist 
in the World War, Herbert cut his sojourn 
short to get away from: “Female walking 
totem poles, painted toenails, painted fin- 
gernails, and—what you call that there 
black paint—mascara?” 


A Boy’s Horse 


Thirteen-year-old Merle Martz, son of 
a Summerville (Pa.) coal miner, was rid- 
ing his daily newspaper route through the 
Western Pennsylvania farm country last 
Jan. 11 when he and his horse Fred were 
struck by a New York Central train. The 
newsboy sustained a broken Jeg and a brain 


concussion, and the animal was killed. Two 
weeks ago, on his release from the hospital, 
Merle wrote a letter to Frederick E. Wil- 
liamson, president of the railroad, to say: 
“I felt bad about my horse Fred being 
killed. He was such a nice big horse and 
very tame. I would appreciate it very much 
if you could do anything about this to 
help me out, as I worry so about my father 
having so much expense.” 

Last week Williamson replied: “I am 
going to see that you get a new horse.” 
The railroad will also pay Merle’s doctor 
and hospital bills. 





The GOP Mind 


Concerned over bitter bickering within 
the Republican party on foreign and do- 
mestic policies, Wendell L. Willkie’s lead- 
ership, and the succession to Rep. Joseph 
W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts as na- 
tional chairman,* The Republican, na- 
tional GOP monthly, polled 7,000 rank- 
and-file party leaders for their opinions. 
The unprecedented survey, printed in the 
current issue, found county chairmen and 
other GOP spokesmen generally favoring 
a liberalized program but sharply split 
along sectional lines. 

Exactly 50 per cent supported President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policies (including the 
Lend-Lease proposal), but the percentage 
ranged from 63 in the East to 44 in the 
Midwest. On domestic affairs, 61 per cent 
(including 69 per cent in the East but 
only 38 per cent in the South) advised 





*Martin is scheduled to retire March 24. 
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~ St, Louis Post-Dispatch 
... her grin turned to a scowl when 
the glare of a photographer’s flash 
bulb frightened the baby. 
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promotion and extension, with corrections, 
of New Deal reforms, while only 39 per 
cent demanded consistent opposition. 

Asked what party leader’s choice for 
national chairman should be respected, 51 
per cent said Willkie, but the pro-Willkie 
poll ranged from 76 per cent in the East 
to only 36 per cent in the Midwest. Martin 
was ranked second, followed by District 
Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
and ex-President Herbert Hoover. Alf 
M. Landon, the 1936 Presidential candi- 
date, Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, and 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 
trailed far behind. 

Voting on a national chairman, 40 per 
cent wanted Martin to remain (including 
60 per cent of Eastern Republicans but a 
scant 14 per cent in the Midwest). Next 
in order were Gov. Harold E. Stassen of 
Minnesota; Werner R. Schroeder, Illinois 
national committeeman; Willkie, and 
Dewey. 





Rise of the Redman 


An estimated 846,000 American Indians 
roamed the forests of what is now the 
United States when Columbus set foot in 
the New World in 1492. In the next four 
centuries, the white man’s diseases, intoxi- 
cants, and firearms reduced the redman’s 
ranks until they reached a low of 246,000 
in 1888. As the Great White Father 
gradually reversed his policy of repression, 
however, the population curve turned 
upward, and last January the Census 
Bureau listed 361,186 Indians—a gain of 
6.2 per cent over 1930—and noted that 
they were multiplying faster than any 
other racial group. 

Last week, while presiding at the “Insti- 
tute of the Future of the American Indian” 
in New York, Oliver La Farge, president of 
the American Association on Indian Affairs 
and author of the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novel “Laughing Boy,” heard a startling 
prediction. Dr. Frank Lorimer, director of 
population studies at American University, 
Washington, D. C., forecast that the Indian 
population might reach 750,000 by 1980. 
He pointed out that this rapid increase in 
population was becoming a problem for 
John Collier, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, and suggested that it could be solved 
in three ways: allocation of new lands, de- 
velopment of new economic techniques, 
and birth control. 





Detective Story 


A series of crafty, brutal attacks on 
housewives in eight Eastern States had 
baffled authorities since July. The assail- 
ant’s technique invariably was the same: 
he gained access to the home by posing as 
a friend of the husband, bound and gagged 
the victim with neckties or towels, some- 
times raped her, and always robbed her. 


Study of fingerprints led... 


Then, early in February, he shed his first 
blood when he strangled to death Mrs. 
Catherine Papas, 29-year-old Sunday- 
school teacher, in her Bronx, N. Y., apart- 
ment. 

Stung to action, New York police recon- 
structed a description of their man from 
his victims’ memories: about 6 feet in 
height, 190 pounds in weight, dark chest- 
nut hair, a sullen, pimply face with a scar 
on the right cheek and three warts over the 
nose, green hat, greenish-blue topcoat, and 
yellow-tan shoes. 

Detectives deduced that their man was 
a glib-tongued hitchhiker, operating main- 
ly on U.S. Highway 1 and New Jersey 
State Highway 25 between New York and 
Washington, who palmed himself off on 
friendly motorists as the “Mayor” of Boys 
Town, Neb., and wormed out their names 
and addresses on the pretext of repaying 
small loans. 

For the next month, more than 100 de- 
tectives conducted the man hunt from 
Maine to Georgia and as far west as Ne- 
braska. They traveled thousands of miles 
along leading arteries, visited the cheap 
hotels and flophouses of at least 40 cities, 
and questioned hundreds of persons. Once 
they missed their quarry by only two hours 
in Newark, N.J.; another time they found 
he had slept under their very noses in a 
New York chain hotel. But the scent was 
getting hotter. One night last week, De- 
tectives Edward J. Gillen, Frederick P. 
Durant, and Edward J. Mahon, masquerad- 
ing as employes, reset the trap at the Mills 
Hotel in midtown Manhattan. Within a 
few minutes, in walked their man. 

At Bronx police headquarters, he was 
identified as George Joseph Cvek, 23-year- 
old son of an Austrian immigrant couple 
of Bressler, Pa. Confronted with a finger- 
print taken from a wine glass in the 
Papas apartment and incriminating sam- 
ples of his handwriting, and identified by 
nine of his victims, he broke down after 
seven hours of grilling and confessed, police 
said, to the murder of Mrs. Papas and 
attacks on fifteen other women. As an in- 
dictment for first-degree murder started 
Cvek toward the electric chair, his captors 
were promoted one grade for what District 
Attorney Samuel J. Foley described as 
“the most intent and intelligent police 
activity” in his experience. 
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... to Cvek’s indictment for murder 


The Middle Link 


New Panama and Mexico Bases 
Weld ‘Quartersphere’ Defense 


The sharn -ye which the United States 
trained « _ross the Atlantic throughout the 
World War was constantly distracted by 
threat of conflict south of the Rio Grande. 
For in the same month that the European 
conflagration broke out, the opening of the 
Panama Canal had given the nation a 
southern front to watch, the United States 
already had severed diplomatic relations 
with a revolutionary Mexico, and Ameri- 
can Marines were occupying Vera Cruz, its 
chief port. 

Two years later, Mexico’s rebel Gen. 
Pancho Villa killed seventeen Americans 
in a raid on Columbus, N.M., and pro- 
voked Gen. John J. Pershing’s retaliatory 
invasion of Mexico. Although war was nar- 
rowly averted, German Foreign Under Sec- 
retary Zimmerman in January 1917 offered 
Mexico an alliance and proposed that it re- 
conquer Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
Three months later, when the United States 
declared war on the Kaiser, Washington 
kept a watchful eye on the country to the 
south which, almost alone of the Caribbean 
republics, refused to follow America’s lead. 

Last week the United States announced 
steps to prevent repetition of such a situa- 
tion. The State Department and the Mexi- 
can Foreign Office jointly disclosed that, as 
provided by the Pan American Declara- 
tion of Havana adopted last summer, their 
military experts were discussing mutual as- 
sistance in event of aggression. To dispel 
fears of “Yankee imperialism,” Foreign 
Minister Ezequiel Padilla of Mexico told 
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his Senate that new army, navy, and air 
hases would be constructed by Mexicans, 
fnanced with Mexican money, and main- 
tained under Mexican control. Like the 
Caribbean bases which the United States 
obtained from Great Britain last Septem- 
ber, Padilla added, the Mexican bases 
would be at the disposal of all 21 American 
republics. 

Military men recognize, however, that 
the bases would be of value primarily to 
the United States, the only nation strong 
enough to lend substantial assistance to 
Mexico’s small armed forces (an_ ill- 
equipped standing army of 60,000 men, a 
navy of six escort and ten coast-guard ves- 
sels, and an air force of only 100 obsolete 
planes) which are charged with defending 
a nation one-quarter the size of the United 
States and having a population of 19,500,- 
000. The United States has especial need 
for bases on Lower California and at Aca- 
puleo, the Pacific port for Mexico City, to 
protect the vulnerable 2,843-mile stretch 
between San Diego and the Panama Canal, 
where it has no base at present. 

Also to safeguard “The Ditch,” Presi- 
dent Arnulfo Arias of Panama—whose 
armed forces are negligible—last week gave 
the United States the right to install air 
bases, aircraft detectors, and searchlights 
in his territory for the duration of the Eu- 
ropean war, upon payment of adequate 
compensation. The 39-year-old Harvard- 
educated surgeon, who rules a nation hav- 
ing the area of Indiana and a population of 
470,000, had been accused of pro-Axis 
tendencies by his brother, Harmodio (who 
ruled Panama from 1932 to 1936), but 
granted the United States request for bases 
under a 1936 treaty guaranteeing joint 
measures to defend common interests. The 
United States asked such rights because a 
modern bomber could bomb the Canal 
locks within one minute after it crossed the 
Zone’s boundary. 


Significance 


As all other Caribbean nations already 
had promised the use of their bases, the 
United States agreements with Mexico and 
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Patriotism: Chet Shafer named .. . 
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Panama removed the two remaining ob- 
stacles in the way of a joint plan for de- 
fending Central America along the same 
lines as the United States-Canadian plan to 
guard Northern America. The Mexican 
understanding, which puts the Rio Grande 
neighbors on the most cordial footing in 
years, was a culmination of President 
Manuel Avila Camacho’s conservative, 
pro-American policy, Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace’s good-will visit, and the pend- 
ing settlement of American claims for com- 
pensation for the oil properties expropri- 
ated by Mexico in 1938. The Panama 
agreement, delayed by President Arias’ 
attempt to avoid antagonizing Germany, 
was consummated after the United States 
Army replaced State Department negotia- 
tors and took off the kid gloves. 

The Mexican and Panamanian agree- 
ments emphasize the preoccupation of the 
Army and Navy with “quartersphere” 
rather than “hemisphere” defense, inas- 
much as the basic American policy is to 
safeguard the Panama Canal and prevent 
establishment of an enemy base close 
enough for an attack on United States ter- 
ritory. The next step in this direction is 
expected to be an agreement with Brazil, 
traditionally America’s best friend in Soufh 
America. From it, the United States would 
like defense facilities in Belem, at the Ama- 
zon mouth, and in Recife or Natal on the 
bulge of Brazil, within 1,600 miles of Af- 
rica, in order to extend farther south the 
chain of bases obtained from the British. 
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... his Big Link Sossages... 


Patriotic Mouthful 


A fortnight ago Newsweek ran a story 
about Chet Shafer, Grand Diapason of the 
Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers, 
and president of the Big Link No Kink 
Non-Shrink Pure Pork Old-Fashioned 
Pennsylvania Dutch Hickory Smoked 
Sossage Co. of Three Rivers, Mich. Last 
week Shafer wrote that, owing to the 
world crisis (and no doubt in the interest 
of simplification), “I had to rename the 
company The Three Rivers Big Link No 
Kink Non-Shrink Pure Quill Old-Fash- 


ioned Pennsylvania-Dutch Hickory & 
Sassyfras Smoked Star Spangled Banner 
Sossage Co., Un-Ltd. We christened the 
first group of sossages the God Bless 
America Batch.” 





Week in the Nation 


CrasH: The House of . Representa- 
tives adopted a _ resolution introduced 
by Rep. Jack Nichols, Oklahoma Dem- 
ocrat, to set up a five-member com- 
mittee to investigate the five commer- 
cial airline crashes since August and in- 
quire into flying equipment, ground fa- 
cilities, and airline liability. The death 
toll in the five disasters rose to 55 when an 
eighth man, Clarence M. Tappen, New 
York lawyer, died in Atlanta of injuries 
suffered when an Eastern airliner crashed 
near the Candler airport (Newsweek, 
March 10). 


Appointee: President Roosevelt nomi- 
nated to the Federal Communications 
Commission Ray C. Wakefield, 45-year- 
old Republican member of the California 
Railroad Commission. 


Jam: T. Frank Hayes, twice Lieutenant 
Governor of Connecticut and five-time 
Mayor of Waterbury, became prisoner No. 
14,363 at Wethersfield State Prison when 
the State Supreme Court denied a new 
trial to him and nine associates convicted 
in a conspiracy to “defraud Waterbury of 
$3,500,000 (Newsweek, Aug. 28, 1939). 
The 58-year-old Democrat had been sen- 
tenced to ten to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment. 


Bive Law: The Delaware Legislature 
repealed the 20l-year-old state blue law 
forbidding “worldly Sabbath pursuits” in 
favor of regulation by municipal law- 
makers. This action was taken after 
500 persons had been arrested March 2 
on Attorney General James R. Morford’s 
orders in an attempt to force the legisla- 
tors to pass the repealer (Newsweek, 
March 10). 


... the ‘God Bless America Batch’ 
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Whole Mediterranean Steams 
Under Heat of Power Politics 


Vichy Challenge Threatens 
New Naval Front for Britain; 


Geography Rules Strategy 


Last week, for the first time, the war in 
the Mediterranean began to overshadow 
the struggle in the British Isles in poten- 
tial as well as immediate importance. The 
newest developments came in France. For 
the first time since last summer, when he 
went to North Africa as a sort of personal 
viceroy for Marshal Pétain, General Wey- 
gand returned to France. As an indication 
of the secrecy and precautions surround- 
ing his trip, it was deliberately announced 
in Vichy that the General had arrived 24 
hours before his plane actually landed. 

In Vichy there were rumors that the 
British were planning to attack Syria, re- 
cently placed under Weygand’s indirect 
jurisdiction and the scene last week of 
bread riots, in which four were killed. 

A communiqué was issued in Vichy 
after Weygand had conferred with Pétain, 
Vice Premier Admiral Jean Francois Dar- 
lan, and other government members. It 
stated that the defense of French colonies 
would “be energetically assured by French 
forces alone against any aggressor.” 

At the same time, Admiral Darlan told 


correspondents that if Britain continues to 
seize French food ships he would use the 
Navy to escort them. Since France pos- 
sesses little ocean shipping now, this hinted 
strongly at the imposition of a convoy 
system in the Mediterranean and a clash 
between the British and French. Darlan 
said to the newspapermen: “If the British 
continue this blockade, which I consider 
imbecile, I will be obliged to ask permis- 
sion to provide arms and protection for 
our merchantmen. I will let nothing stand 
in the way of the French people’s eating. 
The Germans are more generous and more 
understanding of the needs of humanity 
than the English.” 

The French crisis primarily concerned 
events in the Western Mediterranean. At 
the same time there was evidence of Nazi 
plans for large-scale action in the Central 
Mediterranean. Reports from Washington 
and other neutral sources credited the Ger- 
mans with having massed 100,000 troops, 
including heavy mechanized formations, 
and 1,000 tanks in Tripoli. The British 
generally discounted this story, pointing 
to the tremendous amount of shipping 
needed to keep such an army supplied. 
But if the figures were anywhere near cor- 
rect, it would indicate a Nazi willingness 
to become involved in a large-scale cam- 
paign in Africa in conjunction with Hitler’s 





International Radiophoto 


German artillery in Bulgaria, bound for Turkish and Greek frontiers 


venture in the Balkans. In line with this 
in Sicily and Southern Italy there wer 
also reports of large concentrations of Ger. 
man troops and planes, and 100 Nazi crafj 
raided Malta during the week. 

Despite these indications of impending 
trouble in the Western and Central Med). 
terranean, action continued to center jy 
the eastern end of that sea and in the Bal. 
kans. By last week the picture was coming 
into focus more clearly. In the harried jt. 
tle countries of this region it fell into ty» 
parts: the political phase and the geo. 
graphical and military factors. 


Political 


Yucostavia: The German occupation 
of Bulgaria practically ended any possibjj. 
ity of Yugoslavia receiving aid from its 
potential allies, Turkey and Britain, and 
isolated it like a Balkan Sweden. Mean. 
while, German pressure was applied to 
bring Yugoslavia into the Axis and posi. 
bly wrest permission for the passage of 
German troops down the Vardar Valley 
toward Greece. 

Prince Paul, the chief Regent, hastened 
to his hunting lodge in Slovenia—some 
said to meet Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
German Foreign Minister. From this 
mysterious trip, Paul retured to Belgrade 
and held a series of meetings in the Royal 
palace with government and army chiefs, 
The only communiqué issued after thes 
sessions stressed the necessity of preserving 
Yugoslav national unity, as political fac- 
tions in the country were showing sign: 
of combating the government. 

The British Minister, Sir Ronald Camp. 
bell, flew to Athens, consulted with Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden, and hurried back 
to Belgrade—supposedly with a_ British 
demand for a declaration of Yusoslay 
policy. Caught between these two fires, 
the Yugoslavs unofficially revealed 
scheme for preserving their neutrality: 
a nonaggression pact with Germany and 
a joint declaration of friendship with 
Russia (the latter recalled Bulgaria’ 
failure to set up the Soviet as a counter 
weight to the Reich). 


Buiearia: In Sofia frank preparations 
for war began to replace diplomati 
maneuvering. The capital was complete: 
ly blacked out as more German troops 
poured through on their way to the Greek 
frontier. The Nazis were reported to have 
concentrated their fourth air fleet of 1,000 
bombers and 700 pursuit planes in Bul- 
garia with another entire fleet held m 
reserve in Rumania. The German com- 
mander, Field Marshal Siegmund List 
(see page 34), and his second-in-con- 
mand, Gen. Franz von Falkenhorst, cov 
queror of Norway, presented their cre- 
dentials to King Boris. 

The British Minister, George Rendel. 
officially severed British-Bulgarian rele 
tions with a note in which he chargel 
Sofia with deliberately facilitating the 
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German moves under the guise of protect- 
ing its neutrality—just as Bulgaria did in 
the last war until its mobilization was 
complete. British and Allied subjects left 
Sofia for Belgrade and Istanbul. 









Greece: In Athens, Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden and Gen. Sir John Dill, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, ar- 
rived and went into a series of confer- 
ences with Premier Alexander Korizis. As 
in Turkey, the British announced that 
agreement had been reached “on all 
points.” But the terms of the communiqué 
were much warmer than that issued in 
Ankara. 

As Eden and Dill returned to Cairo, the 
Greek press burst forth with declarations 
that Greece would never give up the fight 
until victory nor desert its British ally. 
Premier Korizis officially announced that 
Greece would not make any territorial 
concessions to “any aggressor.” But on 
March 7 Greece officially asked Turkey 
what it intended to do under its treaty 
obligations—an indication that the news 
Eden and Dill brought from Turkey hadn’t 
been reassuring. 




























Turkey: The Russian note to Bulgaria, 
opposing German occupation of that 
country (Newsweek, March 10), served 
the Turkish press as a peg for a spate of 
belligerent statements that the British 
would be allowed to establish air bases in 
Turkey and send their fleet through the 
Dardanelles to the Black Sea. On March 
8, however, a mysterious Nazi courier ar- 




















rived by air in Ankara. He brought a 
personal message from Adolf Hitler to 
President Ismet Inénii. The only news 
released about the message was that it 
was in German and that Inénii would 
reply in Turkish. 

The Turkish press immediately showed 
signs of hedging on its threats. Most 
papers continued to denounce the Reich 
but shifted their emphasis to pointing out 
that Turkey could be most effective if it 
struck at just the right moment and by 
defending Turkish territory—a strong hint 
that Ankara would not move in case of a 
German attack on Greece. And there were 
also reports that the Russians had started 
to concentrate troops on Turkey’s moun- 
tainous Caucasus frontier. 


Geographical 

The rapid crystallization of the political 
factors in the Balkans turned the spotlight 
on the geographical conditions that influ- 
ence the strategy. 

With the occupation of Bulgaria, the 
new German front became the Bulgarian 
frontier with Greece and Turkey (see 
map). The easternmost section borders on 
Turkish Thrace. This is a moderately 
rugged country, but directly through the 
center of it runs the Maritsa Valley, with 
a first-class railway to Istanbul—the route 
of the Orient Express and a perfect inva- 
sion road. 

But the long border between Bulgaria 
and Greece has no railway at all—a situa- 
tion due to the long enmity of the two na- 
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Greek and Turkish strategic positions, terrain, and communication lines facing the new German position 






tions. The single line running south from 
Sofia ends abruptly at the border. Further- 
more, the line of the frontier runs along 
the 7,000-foot Rhodope Mountains, a wild 
region inhabited mostly by herders. The 
roads are only mountain tracks, with one 
exception. This road runs through the 
easily defended Rupel Pass and even it is 
mud-clogged; in addition, vehicles must 
ford eight rivers on the way into Greece. 

The long jutting finger of Grecian Thrace 
that stretches along the Aegean, however, 
is as difficult to defend as it is to invade, 
and there were reports last week that the 
Greeks were withdrawing civilians and 
bolstering their troops in the region. Its 
principal value lies in the rail line con- 
necting Salonika with Adrianople. But the 
abandonment of Thrace by both Turkey 
and Greece would enable them to fall 
back on three extremely strong positions. 

In the case of Turkey, these are the 
Catalca Lines and the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
The Catalca Lines consist of fortifications 
built along a series of swamps and lakes 
reaching from the Black to the Aegean 
Seas. They were first constructed during 
the Russo-Turkish war in 1878 and held 
up the Balkan Armies in 1912. The Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula is a spit of land 47 miles 
long with an average breadth of only 3 
or 4 miles. It thus has all the advantages 
of Gibraltar and, like that fortress, its 
rocky terrain is heavily fortified. The 
Catalca Lines and Gallipoli thus together 
form two strong points flanked on both 
sides by the sea and with the Sea of 
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Marmara between them—positions practi- 
cally impregnable against land attack 
alone. 

The Greeks’ most powerful position is 
Salonika and the surrounding country. On 
the west a chain of hills runs up the valley 
of the Struma River—the first line of de- 
fense, if the Rupel Pass is forced—and 
around to the north of Salonika. On the 
east the city is protected by the broad 
valley of the Vardar River, which is 
flanked by a marsh 25 miles long and 10 
miles wide. The greatest danger would 
come from an enemy advancing straight 
down the valley of the Vardar—and neces- 
sarily coming through Yugoslavia. 

During the World War, Salonika was 
the principal base for the Allies in the 
Balkans (great piers have 28 feet of 
water directly alongside). Over a period 
of three years some 500,000 Allied troops 
were concentrated there. The Allies called 
it the “Entrenched Camp of Salonika”; 
the soldiers themselves dubbed it “The 
Birdcage”; and the Germans termed it 
“our biggest concentration camp.” But in 
September 1918 a two-week campaign 
launched from Salonika caused the col- 
lapse of Bulgaria and the first crack in 
Germany’s Continental lines. 


Significance 


In the story of his role in the World 
War, Gen. Erich Ludendorff tells of the 
terrible blow that the successful advance 
of the Allies from Salonika in 1918 struck 
at the Central Powers. To his complete 
surprise, the Bulgarian Army began to 
fall to pieces. The Germans rushed troops 
from the Caucasus, Rumania, the Italian 
front, and even six divisions from the hard- 
pressed western front to support the Bul- 
garians. Before Ludendorff appeared the 
vision of the “Entente moving into Hun- 
gary and making a flank attack on Ger- 
many and Austria.” And when reinforce- 
ments failed to prevent the collapse of 
Bulgaria, the German commander relates 
how he “felt compelled to undertake the 
responsible task of hastening the end of 
the war.” 

This nightmare of being attacked in 
their vulnerable Balkan rear has haunted 
the German military mind almost as much 
as the fear of a war against Russia and 
the Western Powers at the same time. It 
is not only the weak point militarily of the 
Reich’s war machine, it also represents 
the weakest political link, as Ludendorff 
discovered when Turkey and Austria- 
Hungary followed Bulgaria in suing for 
peace. 

Fundamentally, this fear was the moti- 
vating force behind the Reich’s moves in 
the Balkans and in the Mediterranean in 
the past few weeks. As in the World War, 
the Germans are tied to unreliable, weak 
allies: Rumania, Bulgaria again, and Italy 
in the place of the Turkey of 1914. Then, 
too, there is the burden of an unpredictable 
France. 


All these countries present potential 
points where Britain may take advantage 
of any weakness and strike a blow that 
could shake the entire structure of Ger- 
man-dominated states. Every British move 
has shown that London regards the Mid- 
dle East in this light. Winston Churchill 
in the last war was the originator of the 
attack on the Dardanelles and one of the 
principal backers of the Salonika cam- 
paign. And in his last speech the Prime 
Minister told how, at the peak of the in- 
vasion danger last fall, the British had 
sent sorely needed tanks and other equip- 
ment to Egypt—even in that dark hour at 
home laying the plans for General Wa- 
vell’s Libyan campaign. 

With the experience of the last war and 
distrust of their Allies strong in their 
minds, the Germans have now set out to 
occupy with their own troops all danger 
areas—peacefully if possible. The number 
of troops and planes they have used in 
these operations, stretching from Rumania 
to Tripoli, has been the subject of ex- 
tremely high estimates. If these are cor- 
rect, nearly half of the Reich’s air force 
and tens of divisions have been concen- 
trated in the Mediterranean-Balkan area. 
Thus, even discounting such claims heavi- 
ly, the German efforts to seal this region 
against attack may eventually have the 
effect of making it the chief theater of 
war, particularly as the best chance to get 
French aid against Britain lies in this 
region. 


British Combine 
A. V. Alexander, British sea boss 
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Wolves of the Sea 


Nazi U-Boats Take Heavy Toll 
but British Raiders Hit Back 








Intensification of the war both in the 
air and at sea last week seemed to be the 
prelude to Hitler’s threatened spring blit; 
against Britain. Apart from the heavy 
London raid, seaports have borne the 
brunt of recent bombings—Cardiff las 
week, Swansea a fortnight earlier—as ap 
important phase of the Nazi counter. 
blockade of the British Isles. One objective 
in the sea war obviously is the smashing 
of ports to render them useless. 

But in the campaign against British 
shipping the submarine still is the main— 
and most effective—German weapon. The 
Nazis are believed to have upwards of 150 
new “pocket” U-boats ready for “wolf 
pack” raiding. The chief advantage of the 
small submarines is that they can be 
manned by crews of only 25 men—a third 
the usual size. Other Nazi weapons are the 
torpedo boats that were reported in action 
last week, such surface raiders as can get 
out from port, and the long-range Focke- 
Wulf Courier four-motor bombers that 
serve both as attackers and as “eyes” of 
the U-boat fleet. 

To meet these threats, Britain is relying 
on these counterweapons: 


Convoys: Introduced for merchant ship- 
ping in 1917, convoys have proved their 
worth in this war as in the last (see Ad- 
miral Pratt’s War Week). The chief weak- 
ness of the system now is the lack of suff- 
cient escort vessels and aircraft. Another 
is the increased strain because of shipping 
being diverted from the Mediterranean to 
the long route around South Africa. 


Destroyers: Where in 1917-18 Britain 
had 400 destroyers, plus 75 to 100 of th 
American type for convoying and patrol- 
ling British waters, today it has but 230- 
odd to patrol the European coast from 
Norway through the Mediterranean, which 
the French and Italians patrolled in the 
World War. There is the same shortage 
of other small craft. 


Corvettes: To make up for the de- 
stroyer shortage, the British have turned 
to small, speedy craft of around 1,000 
tons that are cheaper than destroyers, 
carry four officers and 50 to 60 men—less 
than half a destroyer crew—and can be 
built in two-thirds the time. They mount 
less armament but carry depth charges. 
They are being built in both Britain and 
Canada, and, if turned out quick enough 
and in sufficient quantities, they may be 
one of Britain’s best sea weapons. The 
name is taken from the little craft whic, 
in the days of sail, used to chase pirates 
and smugglers. 


Aspic: This is a secret listening device 
which gets its name from the initials of 
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Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies — 90 proof. The straight 
whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, 
seen their present magnificence. Of all the fine whiskies Inc., Louisville é> Baltimore. 






But no one—not even we ourselves—could have fore- 
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How to see twice as much of America 
on your train trip to California! 
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2 See New Orleans and the Old Sou 


Wouldn’t you like to know the pictur- 
esque Old South and New Orleans? 
Wouldn’t you like tovisit Texas ... the border 
country along the Rio Grande... Arizona’s 
garden desert... Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco? Wouldn’t you like to see America’s 
highest mountains? 
Southern Pacific, the West’s greatest rail- 





road, offers you an easy way to see more of 
America on your trip to California this year: 
go West on one of our Four Scenic Routes 
and return ona different S. P.route. Thus you 
see twice asmuch of America as you would by 
going and returning on the same route—for 
not 1¢ extra rail fare (from most eastern and 
midwestern places). Here’s one example: 





then speed West across mighty Texas on 
Southern Pacific’s romantic Sunset Route. 
Stopover at El Paso for the thrilling one-day 
tour to Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 


th, Southern Arizona is next, with its purple 


mountains, its forests of giant cactus and its 
gorgeous desert sunsets. You pause briefly at 
Tucson, Phoenix,and at Yuma, where Indians 
come down to the station to meet your train. 





im 
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Asee San Francisco, then return home 

through a different part of America on 
our Overland Route. Ride the swift Stream- 
liner City of San Francisco, the Overland 
Limited, the scenic Pacific Limited or the 
money-saving San Francisco Challenger 
(low-cost economy meals). 








High Sierra, the Gold Country, Reno and 
the Rockies are just a few of the thrills on 
Southern Pacific’s pioneer Overland Route, 
first railroad to span the continent. Another 
thrill is your “sail by rail” across Great Salt 
Lake on the spectacular Lucin Causeway— 
32 miles from shore to shore! 


Note: If you live on the Pacific Coast, you can enjoy a “go one way, return 
another” trip to the East. See your nearest Southern Pacific agent. 








The Friendly 
Southern Pacific 


Then Los Angeles, Hollywood and all o! 
Southern California, with its miles of beaches 
beside the Pacific Ocean.( Your Sunset Rout 
train will be the Sunset Limited or Argonaut 
famous for southern hospitality.) 


Next, youspeed from Los Angeles up the California 
coast to San Francisco on Southern Pacifie’s stream- 
lined Daylight, the most beautiful train in the world. 
See 113 miles of Pacific Ocean. Or go via the San 
Joaquin Valley and see Yosemite and the Big Trees. 





5 New Color Guidebook! We 
have just prepared an attractive 
new 32-page booklet, illustrated with 
64 natural color photographs. We have 
tried to make this booklet honest and 
factual soit will be helpful in planning 
your western trip. Mail the couponand 
we'll send this booklet to you free. 
This offer is restricted to grown-ups. 


O. P. Bartlett, Dept. Nw-31,Southern 
Pacific,310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. Send me your guidebook. 
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the Anti-Submarine Detection Indicator 
Committee. It emits a cone-shaped radio 
beam that sweeps below the surface like a 
searchlight, rebounding when it strikes 
metal. It has helped to keep U-boats at a 
distance, but the Germans may have 
learned its secrets from captured French 


craft. 











DertH Bomps: The British are experi- 
menting with a new-type aerial bomb 
which operates like a depth charge. In- 
stead of exploding on or near the surface, 
it will be set to go off at a certain depth 
under water, making escape by diving 
more @*icult for the submarine. 












Sunderland four-motor flying 
boats, with a range of 2,000 miles and 
called “flying porcupines” because they 
bristle with guns, are used both on convoy 
duty and to sweep the ocean for undersea, 
surface, and air raiders. New American 
Consolidated bombers are expected to help 
them. Other long-range bombers are used 
to blast enemy submarine and naval 
bases and shipyards. 


PLa2s: 













TorpPepo Boats: Britain as well as Ger- 
many has a fleet of high-powered mos- 
quito craft which can do well over 40 
knots, and carry guns, torpedo tubes, depth 
charges, and smokescreen apparatus. 









Supine: Another form of weapon is 
the replacement of shipping losses. This 
is perhaps Britain’s greatest present weak- 
ness. British shipping began the war with 
a handicap in that the World War losses 
had never been made up. There is a seri- 
ous labor shortage in the industry. 
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The shipbuilding need was accented by 
A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, on March 5, when he submitted 
to Commons a naval estimate (he an- 
nounced the token figure of about $400, 
the actual budget needs being a strict war 
secret). He said: “Never in the long 
history of the growth of our sea power 
have we had such need of numbers of 
ships and men. ... We must impress upon 
both employers and workers that in facing 
the Battle of the Atlantic, now opening, 
we need every ounce of their energy in 
ever-increasing production.” 


‘Battle of the Atlantic’ 


The enemy, he admitted, had taken a 
heavy toll of shipping: British, Allied, and 
neutral losses had averaged 40,000 tons a 
week to last May, 90,000 tons a week for 
the next seven months, and 51,000 tons 
for the eleven weeks ended Feb. 24. On 
the hopeful side of the ledger, however, 
Alexander said that ships built, chartered, 
and captured had replaced two-thirds of 
the losses and that the enemy had had 
more than 3,000,000 tons sunk, captured, 
or immobilized. 

When Alexander spoke, the Battle of the 
Atlantic already was well under way. The 
previous day the Admiralty had put losses 
for the week ended Feb. 23 at 60,868 tons 
—almost as much as the preceding fort- 
night’s total. The sinking of another de- 
stroyer, the 1,375-ton Dainty (the 37th 
lost in the war), and two trawlers was 
admitted. And from Berlin came the 
claim that eighteen more British ships 
totaling 81,980 tons, including two de- 
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vessel of burden . 


1781 


n deck; 
The corvette of Hire was, in addition to.its specified duties, made to 


'o the odd jobs. 
sniugglers and chase privateers. ; . » 





The onl 
the odd jobs. 
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convoy escorts. 





CORVETTE 


Admiralty Maid-of-all-Work 


COOKS - 
The term “ corvette” now being used to designate the 
new rh convoy boat was originally applied to a 
tL: . It was a flush-deck vessel, barque 
——, with one tier of guns either on the upper or 


it had, for instance, to do convoy work, to look for 
“SS 
or) 
f 


relationship the patrol corvette of 1941 
bears to the corvette of 1781 is that it, too, has 

Its design is based on that of At ~ 

Py ng ond Antarctic—it will do the same work in 

North Atlantic as the destroyers of the 

The yi - carries a supply of depth charges, and its 


complement generally consists of three officers and about sixty ratings. 1 
has already proved successful against the U-boats. 
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stroyers, had been destroyed. A fleet of 
Nazi motor torpedo boats was said to have 
sunk the destroyers and ten merchantmen. 

On their side, the British scored some 
successes too. The most spectacular was a 
joint raid by British and “Free Norwegian” 
forces on the German-held Lofoten Islands 
off Narvik, in the far north of Norway. 
The islands have an important fishing 
industry producing oil for glycerine (which 
is used in explosives) , medicine, and food. 
Just before dawn on March 4, four fish- 
ing ports in the barren, rocky islands were 
attacked simultaneously. The raiders sank 
ten German ships, including an armed 
trawler, and a Norwegian vessel under 
Nazi command, totaling 18,000 tons, de- 
stroyed six oil and fish plants, captured 
215 Germans and ten “Quislingists”—fol- 
lowers of Maj. Vidkun Quisling, Norwegian 
Nazi—and brought back some 300 recruits, 
eight of them women, for the Norwegian 
forces in Britain. The raiders suffered no 
casualties, but seven Germans were killed 
on the trawler. The Nazis promptly pe- 
nalized the islanders by burning homes and 
fining them. 

In the air, RAF Coastal Command 
planes again blasted the Nazi naval base 
at Brest, where a 10,000-ton cruiser of the 
Hipper class was in drydock, and sank a 
2,500-ton German supply ship in a raid on 
the Dutch port of Den Helder, while 
aerial mining was said to have virtually 
blocked the Kiel Canal. 

Meanwhile, the Germans stepped up 
their air offensive. Cardiff, Welsh coal 
port, was bombed in Coventry style on 
two successive nights, and on March 8 
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Corvettes: An old stand-by revamped to fight 
U-boats.. Reserve officers man these ships on convoy duty: 
(left to right) a lawyer, banker, and author 
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Blindfolded Nazi prisoners captured by British in surprise Norway raid 


London had its heaviest raid since the 
winter lull began. Many were killed in the 
capital when bombs crashed into a crowded 
night club and an air-raid shelter. The 
censor suppressed the name of the night 
club, but apparently it was the Café de 
Paris, since its manager, Martinus Poulsen, 
was reported killed. The Duke of Windsor 
was a frequent customer at the café in the 
old days, and its wartime floor shows had 
been one of the most papular with officers 
on leave. 





History Backs Up 


In East Africa last week the British be- 
gan an ironic reversal of one recent page of 
history. The imperial army that took 
Mogadiscio and most of Italian Somaliland 


two weeks ago, pushed north for 150 miles 
into Ethiopia proper, reaching the mud- 
walled village of Gabredarre. Just east of 
Gabredarre lies Walwal, the collection of 
water holes over which the Italians and 
Ethiopians originally clashed. It was on 
this route up the Fafan Valley that an 
Italian mechanized column drove in the 
opening phase of the Ethiopian war in 
1935. Its commander was a Colonel Ma- 
letti, who as a general was killed in the 
British @ttack on Sidi Barrani last Decem- 
ber. 

The British this time met as little re- 
sistance as did Mussolini’s legions six years 
ago. The Italians were reported to have 
withdrawn to relatively strong defensive 
positions at Harar and Jijiga, just south of 
the railway between Addis Ababa and Ji- 
buti. It meant the abandonment to the 
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British of the Ogaden region—a stretch of 
country, 400 miles long, covered with thorn 
and mimosa bush, linked up by a network 
of roads and perfect for the operation of 
mechanized columns. 

The British also announced that they 
had reaped an unexpected and additional 
advantage from the capture of the Somoli- 
land coast and ports. The Admiralty re- 
vealed that at Kismayu, five Italian mer- 
chant ships, totaling 28,000 tons, had been 
captured. Besides that, four more Fascist 
steamers and two German ships were sunk. 
Most important of all, armed raiders, which 
had been using the Somaliland ports as 
bases, could no longer do so. As a sequel 
to this, the British cruiser Leander—sister 
ship of the Achilles, of Graf Spee fame— 
sank the 3,667-ton Italian commerce raider 
Ramb I in the Indian Ocean. When caught 
by the Leander, the Italian ship was flying 
the “Red Duster” of the British Merchant 
Marine. 

The tempo of the British attack on East 
Africa also picked up in the Central Ethi- 
opian sector, south of Lake Tana. Native 
Amhara levies, under British officers, 
routed the garrison of 5,000 Italians at 
Burye and drove clear to Debra Markos, 
an important Fascist outpost, only 115 
miles from Addis Ababa. 





Matsuoka Junket 


Berlin Seeks to Bolster Axis 
by Discussion of Tokyo Role 


For weeks, diplomatic circles in the 
Far East have buzzed with a rumor that 
Adolf Hitler desired a word or two with 
Yosuke Matsuoka, Japan’s stubby, talk- 
ative 61-year-old Foreign Minister. Al- 
though Matsuoka enthusiastically _pro- 
pelled his country into the Tripartite Pact 
last Sept. 27, he never succeeded in coor- 
dinating Japan’s war effort with Ger- 
many’s. No more had the alliance been 
signed than the attitude of Britain and the 
United States stiffened, to the apparent 
surprise of Japan. 

Not only did the democracies loom up 
as a threat to the “New Order in Fast 
Asia” and not only did the China war drag 
on, but Japan’s push to the south was 
slowed up by the French, who invented 
pretext after pretext for not capitulating in 
Indo-China. All in all, the Foreign Min- 
ister’s hands were full. Unable to decide on 
a definite course, he had his office deny 
that a visit to Berlin was on the calendar. 

Last week, however, as the opening of 
Hitler’s spring season approached, Berlin 
put an end to the equivocating. Matsuoka 
was coming, said an official announcement, 
and the visit concerned “personal delibera- 
tions on all questions arising from collabo- 
ration as set forth in the Three-Power 
Pact.” To clinch the matter, the German 
News Service, Dienst Aus Deutschland, as- 
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Wide World 


Duce sent Grandi to the front 


srted that “problems arising from at- 
tempts on the part of third parties [the de- 
mocracies] to extend the theater of the 
war in Europe or to the Far East” would 
probably be subjects for discussion. 

Matsuoka’s office tardily admitted this 
was the truth. Before leaving, however, 
the Foreign Minister was obliged to wait 
until Thailand, Japan’s protégé, and Indo- 
China could settle on their terms for peace. 
Monday of this week the government of 
Thailand and France agreed on the Japa- 
nese-ictated treaty and representatives 
initialed the document ending the border 
conflict. 

The Matsuoka junket was scheduled to 
include conferences with the Nazi leaders 
in Berlin, with the Fascist leaders in Rome, 
a possible side trip to visit the French 
Chief of State, Marshal Pétain, in Vichy, 
and a probable stopover in Moscow. Re- 
garding the broad objectives of the various 
meetings, there was no mystery. If Mat- 
suoka could be induced to synchronize Ja- 
pan’s war moves with Germany’s, by chal- 
lenging Britain and the United States in 
the Pacific, it would be a triumph for Hit- 
ler. If Matsuoka could wrest a nonaggres- 
sion pact from the dilatory Soviet leaders, 
Japan would feel safer in risking its forces 
against Singapore and the Netherlands 
Indies. 

As a curtain-raiser to Matsuoka’s trip, 
the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin, Hiro- 
shi Oshima, made a statement to Adolf 
Hitler’s own newspaper, the Vélkischer 
Beobachter, which contained a novel de- 
scription of Japan’s foreign policy: “It ap- 
pears to me that the United States does 
hot want to understand our honest desire 
for peace. We desire conquest no more 
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Mussolini Consults His Friends 


than Germany is fighting this war for con- 
quest. That which the Tripartite Nations 
[Germany, Japan, and Italy] already know 
should be realized everywhere—that con- 
quest by violence is immoral.” 





Il Duce’s Parade 


Dino Grandi Latest of Aides 
to Join Fascist March to War 


When military defeats in Albania and 
Africa threatened to wreck the dearly ac- 
quired Italian Empire, Mussolini relieved 
his Cabinet members of their posts, one by 
one, and sent them into military service. 
The purpose: according to the Italians, to 
bolster morale by showing Italians that 
the Fascist leaders were not slackers; ac- 
cording to the British, to get out of the 
way all the minor leaders who might have 
been tempted to overthrow the Duce. 

Last week the finishing touches were 
put on the job when Dino Grandi, the 45- 
year-old Minister of Justice, was assigned 
to military duty. One of the earliest 
Fascists in his native Bologna district, 
where the revolutionary fighting was 
hardest, Grandi took part in Mussolini’s 
March on Rome in 1922 as Chief of Staff 
to the Quadrumvirate who led the march. 
He was thereafter rewarded with such 
posts as Italian delegate to the Washing- 
ton debts conference in 1925, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, 1929-32, and Ambassador 


to Britain, 1932-39. He was known to have 
been dubious of the Axis alliance and was 
shelved at the Ministry of Justice as soon 
as war began. 

On the heels of the Grandi shift came 
bad news from Albania. The Duce, it was 
rumored, had inspected the front near be- 
leagured Tepeleni just in time to witness 
the rout of his troops with heavy losses. 
Back to Italy flew reports that Ugo Caval- 
lero, Chief of Staff in Albania, was being 
relieved of his post, that the command 
would be given to Gen. Carlo Geloso, 
Eleventh Army Commander, who would 
be made the goat for Tepeleni’s fall, and 
that two of the late Cabinet members, 
Giuseppe Bottai, deposed Minister of Edu- 
cation, and Tullio Cianetti, Under Secre- 
tary of Corporations, were killed on a 
shell-scarred mountain height. Cianetti, 
41 years old, was a popular labor leader. 
Bottai, 46-year-old editor of the periodical 
La Critica Fascista, had a following among 
the more intellectual members of the 
party. In Emil Ludwig’s “Colloquies With 
Mussolini,” published in 1935, the Duce 
cited Bottai, Grandi, and Marshal Italo 
Balbo—mysteriously killed in an airplane 
in Libya last year—as proof that Fascism 
could train young leaders. 

In addition to Grandi, Cianetti, and 
Bottai, the men whom Mussolini has re- 
lieved of important jobs and sent into 
active service include: 

Count Galeazzo Ciano, until recently 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 38 years old 
on March 18. When only a chubby youth, 
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Turkey-the Balkan Question Mark 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


With the occupation of Rumania 
and Bulgaria, Hitler regained the ini- 
tiative in all the Balkan area and placed 
himself astride Continental Europe at 
the peak of his power. Defended against 
Russia from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, he won by his entry into Bulgaria 
a position to force the Greeks into an 
unequal battle and, with bayonet di- 
plomacy, to draw Yugoslavia closer to 
the Axis. So the Fiihrer is now doubly 
armed against Britain, with one Nazi 
gun pointed at Turkey and the other at 
England—a dangerous situation for the 
British whether or not either or both of 
these weapons are loaded. 

Under orders from Hitler, Rumania 
has concentrated her army on her east- 
ern frontier defensively against Russia, 
and the Bulgars have occupied their 
Turkish border, while the German forces 
in Bulgaria face Yugoslavia on the west 
and Greece on the couth. The Greeks 
have reorganized their positions in 
Thrace and increased the strength of the 
Salonika defenses west of the Struma. 
Turkey—the only obstacle on the 
old German dream road to Bagdad and 
the Near East—has announced rein- 
forcement of her own Thrace sector, 
but it is far from clear that the Turks 
intend to fight to a finish to hold their 
strategically weak European position. 

But the intentions of the British are 
even more befogged than those of their 
Turkish ally, and, other than reinforc- 
ing their sea and air positions about 
Greece, they can do little in helping the 
ground forces. Besides the Greek puz- 
zle, Britain has several serious problems 
confronting her in this region, which 
must remain open for solution in ac- 
cordance with the turn of events. The 
Army of the Nile has detached some re- 
inforcement to the Trans-Jordan-Syria 
frontier, which would indicate a closer 
watch over Syria and a probable paving 
of the way for projected help to Turkey, 
if necessary, by the land route. But, 
other than sending troop contingents to 
aid Greece and Turkey, General Wavell 
still has to watch an enemy front toward 
Tripoli, and this menace may grow 
greater through German reinforcement 
or the possible taking over by Hitler of 
the Italian command in North Africa. 

Hitler knows that Britain can do lit- 


tle for the defense of Greece against the 
Axis Powers, but he also knows that the 
British can give all-out land, air, and 
sea aid to Ankara. And this is what 
makes Turkey a thorn in Hitler’s side. 
Further, the Fiihrer knows Britain can- 
not be resigned to a Turkish capitula- 
tion and that she will use every diplo- 
matic and military card in her deck to 
bolster Turkish resistance to Germany 
for, if Turkey collapsed, the road 
through Syria and Palestine to the Suez 
Canal would lie open to the German 
Army. 


Although it is clear that the Brit- 
ish promised all-out aid to the Turks 
during the recent Ankara conference, 
the Turkish attitude toward the German 
threat must still be a big question mark 
for the British and their little ally 
Greece. Technically, the Turks should 
have gone to the defense of Greece when 
that country was attacked by Italy, 
and again they were obligated to fight 
if Nazi troops crossed into Bulgaria— 
but they did not fight in either case. 
So, while Turkey is a thorn in Hitler’s 
side, she is also a problem to the Brit- 
ish. 

Should Britain send an army to re- 
inforce the Turks and such action halt 
the advance of the Germans, thus 
bringing about a stalemate in this sec- 
tor, nothing would suit Hitler better: 
he would have this British Army im- 
mobilized in Asiatic Turkey while he 
completed preparation for his invasion- 
of-Britain project or for an offensive in 
some other direction. 

And, until the Fiihrer is prepared for 
an invasion of England, he could call a 
halt to his offensive in Southeastern Eu- 
rope when the Greek and Turkish sit- 
uations cleared, confident in the know]- 
edge that his back door was securely 
locked against his enemies and that 
they were unprepared for a major offen- 
sive against him in this region. 

In résumé, Hitler’s Balkan policy may 
be stated as this: employ propaganda 
confusion methods on all fronts, nurse 
along Russia as a bystander, draw Yu- 
goslavia closer to the Axis orbit, stop 
the war in Albania, and pursue bland- 
ishment tactics with Turkey—to the 
accompaniment of a pointed gun. 
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Ciano worked himself into the Duce’s good 
graces through Mussolini’s friendship with 
his father. The son served in diplomatic 
posts in Buenos Aires and Shanghai, mar. 
ried Mussolini’s daughter, Edda, in 1930, 
and later became Minister of Propaganda, 
As Foreign Minister he was the active 
Fascist agent in forming the Axis but 
confessed in a speech in October 1940 
that Italy had not wanted Germany to 
get into a war for another three years. 

Roberto Farinacci, 48 years old, a former 
railway employe and then editor, a {ero- 
cious baiter of Jews and Catholics. Fat 
but energetic, visually a comic figure out of 
Italian opera, Farinacci has swashbuckled 
and orated himself in and out of Musso- 
lini’s favor several times in Fascist history. 
He approved of the German alliance and 
in 1938 was made Minister of State. 

Paolo Thaon di Revel, 52 years old, 
member of a noble Piedmont family and a 
nephew of the Admiral di Revel who was 
the first Fascist Minister of the Navy. He 
was Mayor of Turin in 1929-35 and since 
that time until the Duce sent him to the 
front had been Minister of Finance. 

Alessandro Pavolini, 37-year-old lawyer 
and journalist, a participant in the March 
on Rome. He held minor posts till Musso- 
lini made him Minister of Popular Culture. 

Renato Ricci, 45-year-old follower of 
Gabriele D’Annunzio in the capture of 
Fiume and participant in the March on 
Rome. As leader of the Balilla (the youth 
organization) , he had been one of the key 
men in the regime. Only recently Musso- 
lini, with considerable fanfare, had made 
him Minister of Corporations to run 
Italy’s war economy. 

The remaining two Ministers who have 
been deposed and sent to the front are 
Giovanni Host-Venturi, Minister of Com- 
munications, and Giuseppe Gorla, Minister 


of Public Works. 





Crackdown in Holland 


The conquest of the Netherlands by the 
Nazis last May revived in Dutch patriots 
the memory of another bitter period in 
their country’s history—the 43-year re- 
volt, 1566-1609, in which the Dutch strug- 
gled to throw off the yoke of Spain. 

Last week the Nazis declared that re- 
cent anti-German activities in Holland 
(Newsweek, March 10) had been car- 
ried on by an organization known as thie 
Geuzen, the old name of the Dutch soldiers 
who fought Spain. A mass espionage-sab- 
otage trial was held on March 4 before a 
German military tribunal in The Hague, 
and 43 defendants, all said to have been 
inspired by Geuzen leaders, were accused 
of spying for England, plotting to cooper- 
ate with the British Army in case of an in- 
vasion, and various acts of sabotage. The 
underground resistance movement, said 
the Nazis, had collected stores of dyna- 
mite, arms, and poison, and was circulat- 


Lodestar—a top name in aviation. Lodestar—by Lockheed 
—the world’s fastest transport. Chosen by fourteen domestic 
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A reproduction of this Edna Reindel painting, suitable for framing, will be sent upon request. Address Dep't. N 2, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Cal . 
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ing pamphlets printed in invisible ink. The 
plotters were prepared to blow up bridges, 
signal to British airmen, and hand out 

json drinks known as Moffen cocktails 
(Moffen is colloquial Dutch for German) 
to Nazi troopers. 

Ignoring the nonexistence of capital pun- 
jhment in Dutch law, the German court 
followed its own code and sentenced eight- 
en Dutchmen to death. Nineteen others 
received prison sentences ranging from 14 
to7 years. Six were acquitted. 

While the Geuzen movement showed no 
igns of flagging (its mysterious leader, 
known as “Colonel Verdun,” was not cap- 
tured). the president of the military court 
slemnly warned the nation that anyone 
vho plotted against the German Army 
—even in thought—was playing with 
his life. 





A Royal Runout 


At 5 o'clock on the morning of Sept. 
é, after an all-night session with his Min- 
isters during which Iron Guardists rioted 
outside his Bucharest palace, King Carol 
abdicated in favor of his 19-year-old son 
Michael, and two days later a_bullet- 
riddled train arrived in Switzerland bear- 
ing the monarch, money, jewelry, a bag- 
gage car of luggage, and, most important, 
his aging, red-haired friend, Magda Lu- 
pescu. Reports of an attempt to assassinate 
the couple seemed to be confirmed by 
several shattered windows in the railway 
coaches. 

From Lugano, Carol and Mme. Lupescu 
arranged to cross France and Spain en 
route to Lisbon, Portugal. But at Barce- 
lona there was a hitch. Germany was tak- 
ing over control in Rumania, and the Ru- 
manian Iron Guard resented the escape 
of Carol and Lupescu. Hitler’s friend Gen- 
eralissimo Franco notified Carol that 
Spain “preferred” him to remain in the 
country. And on Oct. 23 the couple was 
put under a polite form of arrest when a 
strong police guard was placed around 
their Seville hotel. Meanwhile, Bucharest 
sought Mme. Lupescu’s extradition on a 
charge of embezzling state funds. 

Before the extradition was acted on, 
however, the Rumanian Iron Guard was 
crushed and made impotent. The Spanish 
apparently lost interest then, and their 
surveillance of the two hostages waned 
accordingly. On Feb. 23 the Spanish guard 
was relaxed, and after four months of 
virtual imprisonment Carol and Mme. 
Lupescu were permitted to take walks 
and drives, although followed by a police 
car, 

This went on for ten days, during which 
the refugee pair succeeded in getting all 
their valuables (including a manuscript 
of Carol’s memoirs on which he had been 
working) across the border to Portugal. On 
March $ they went for a drive in their 
American Chrysler. Twenty miles north of 
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Arena of the Coming Sea Blitz 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


‘Tie Nazi sea blitz promised by 
Hitler requires, in the strategic and 
tactical fields, as efficient preparation 
and execution as does any land cam- 
paign. 

The density of British shipping cross- 
ing the Atlantic should be greatest be- 
tween the latitudes of Iceland and 
Southern Ireland. In longitude, the 
great submarine battleground should be 
far enough west from Ireland to avoid 
countering small motor craft and for the 
U-boats to keep out of the way of Brit- 
ain’s home-based aircraft. The extreme 
western limit is determined by the dis- 
tance the minnow-type submarine could 
range, stay a limited time at sea, and 
then return to base. Those limits prob- 
ably are roughly from 300 to 700 miles 
westward of Ireland. 

The area within these flexible limits 
is some 280,000 square sea miles. That 
sounds big enough, but actually it is 
only a crossroads in the vastness of the 
ocean—the crossroads where the most 
intense attacks will take place in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. In sea areas out- 
side the intensive battleground, Nazi 
operations against British commerce 
will be conducted by long-range sub- 
marines, acting singly, and by surface 
raiders. 

The form of the attack in the battle 
area probably will be that of the wolf 
pack, under the guidance of a larger 
leader, and aided by long-range planes 
to scout the positions of incoming con- 
voys. The time, place, and method of 
attack will be determined by the leader, 
and his orders given to the minnow sub- 
marines by the blinker system. 

The convoy defense of ships entering 
this zone must be as weil planned and 
executed as the submarine attack. For 
slow ships, sailing in convoy is neces- 
sary, since individual sailings would be 
met by an extended line of submarines. 
Sinkings would make present losses 
seem small. However, very fast ships 
usually sail singly or in small groups, 
not handicapped by the slow speed of 
others. 

Unless convoys are adequately guard- 
ed against raiders—and many of the 
British are not, owing to their shortage 
of warcraft—a dispersal signal must be 
ready for execution. 

For self-protection against flights of 
torpedoes from U-boats hunting in 
packs, the columns of ships forming the 


convoy should be as few as possible. 
Too many columns form a solid wall of 
ships from some angles, making torpedo 
hits a certainty. Distances between ships 
and intervals between columns must be 
sufficient to allow each ship freedom of 
movement, for the best way to avoid a 
flight of torpedoes is to turn toward 
them, as the bow presents the least 
vulnerable target, and the bow wave 
tends to deflect the torpedo. The broad- 
side presents the best torpedo target, 
and the propeller at the stern is a vul- 
nerable spot. 

Zigzagging, a simultaneous turn of 
ships in convoy, is a fair method of 
dodging torpedoes, while exposure to 
attack can be minimized by directions 
issued from the home office, altering 
convoy course to avoid localities where 
chart plottings of sinkings indicate most 
probable submarine concentrations. 


These are purely defensive meas- 
ures, but the offensive attack is still the 
best way of overcoming the submarine 
menace. The effective answer is many 
small craft, of good sea range, capable 
of operating under all conditions of sea 
and weather, equipped with listening 
devices, fairly speedy, and armed with 
depth charges. But since Britain is 
short of these craft, aircraft aid must be 
speedily invoked and this aid must be 
given over sea areas which are now out 
of range of home protection. The situa- 
tion is likely to become so acute this 
summer that any type of aircraft which 
can operate efficiently at sea may be 
used. 

Various types of heavier-than-air 
craft can perform most of the tasks re- 
quired, but even the long-neglected 
blimp has a role to play. Its record dur- 
ing the last war was excellent—2,000 
British vessels were convoyed by light- 
er-than-air craft and 49 submarines 
were sighted. Of this number, 27 were 
sunk. Under the cover of darkness the 
blimp is less vulnerable to air attack. 

If the imminent submarine blitz can 
be countered successfully through this 
summer, the future of this phase of sea 
war looks brighter for Britain. For no 
matter how many minnow submarines 
Germany can build, the psychological 
effect on Nazi crews of many subma- 
rine losses would be great. It was Ger- 
man submarine morale which cracked 
first in the last war. 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 


1940 


April 9-May 2—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14-24—Germans occupy Paris; 
Pétain becomes Premier and France ac- 
cepts German and Italian armistice 
terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 14—Italians complete 
conquest of British Somaliland and in- 
vade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis al- 
liance. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive drives 
Italians out of Egypt into Libya. 


1941 


Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British take Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

Jan. 10—German Stukas aid Italy in 
Mediterranean. 

Feb. 16-18—As precaution against 
Japanese attack, Australian troops are 
sent to Singapore. 

Feb. 21-March 2—Eden and Dill visit 
Cairo, Ankara, and Athens to make war 
plans. 

Feb. 26—British capture Mogadiscio, 
capital of Italian Somaliland. 

March 1—Bulgaria joins Axis. Nazi 
troops occupy Sofia, their eleventh capi- 
tal since Hitler came to power. 

March 3—Russia warns Bulgaria that 
German occupation will extend war. 

March 5—British break off diplomatic 
relations with Bulgaria. 

March 8—Aid to Britain assured by 
passage of Lend-Lease Bill in U.S. Sen- 
ate, 60-31. 
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Marshal List, Hitler’s Man in Bulgaria 
The tall, dignified 


officer who presented 
himself to King Boris 
of Bulgaria last week 
did not look like a 
Nazi conqueror. In- 
stead, he had the ap- 
pearance and man- 
ners of an officer in 
the old imperial army 
of the Kaiser, al- 
though his round 
features told of 
Bavarian instead of 
Prussian origin. Such, 
indeed, is the back- 
ground of Field Mar- 
shal Siegmund List, 
who owes his rank, 
his career, and his 
present job to Reichsfiihrer Adolf Hitler. 

Marshal List was born in Oberkirchberg 
in Bavaria and entered the Bavarian 
Army. For two years he served in the 
engineers and artillery, then switched to 
infantry. 

During the World War he served on 
both the eastern and western fronts as a 
captain on the General Staff—generally 
a guarantee of promotion to high rank. 
But in the small, postwar army of Ger- 
many he did well to obtain command of a 
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battalion of Alpine troops. It was 199 
before he attained the rank of colond, 
Three years later he was appointed to the 
extremely important post of commande 
of the infantry school at Munich. This 
was an educational center for young jp. 
fantry officers, who form the backbone of 
the army’s officer class, and it gave List g 
prominent part in molding the minds of 
the coming generation. 

With Hitler’s rise to power, things be. 
gan to happen to List. In 1933 he was 
made commander of the Fourth Army dis. 
trict at Dresden. In 1938, after the Ansch. 
luss, he was put in charge of the Austrian 
Army (Austrian troops made a brilliant 
record at Narvik and in other actions jp 
the Norwegian campaign). In the Polish 
campaign, List led what was probably the 
most spectacular advance of the campaign, 
His army—the Fourteenth—drove from 
Czecho - Slovakia over the Carpathian 
Mountains at Jablunka Pass, captured 
Cracow on Sept. 6, and Lemberg (Lwow) 
eleven days later. 

In the French campaign he commanded 
the Twelfth Army and was created a Field 
Marshal by Hitler. Before he went to 
Bulgaria, his latest job was as head of the 
executive government of Moravia—signifi- 
cantly, a post in which military and ad- 
ministrative duties were combined. 
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‘| Dutch housewives who had their churns 
sealed by the occupation authorities have 
found a way to outwit them: they are 
using American washing machines to make 
butter. 


Seville, Carol turned west, stepped on the 
gas, and headed for the frontier 87 miles 
away. The police car was soon left behind, 
and they crossed safely into Portugal at 
Rosal de la Frontera, leaving in Spain 
their four dogs, an unpaid hotel bill, and a 
doctor waiting for Mme. Lupescu to keep 
an appointment. ~ 


“ The famous Grevin waxworks in Paris 
has reopened after a purge: unpopular 
figures like Chamberlain, Daladier, Her- 
riot, and Blum were melted down to make 
new favorites such as Vice Premier Ad- 
miral Jean Darlan. 





Sidelights of the War 


Russian women workers celebrating In- |The French, already forbidden hard 


ternational Women’s Day on March 8 were _ liquor three days a week, must now also 
warned by Olga Mishakova, secretary of give up beer twice a week because of a 
Communist youth organizations: “The _ barley shortage. 
hour of war is approaching. Prepare to . . , . 
os 8 E “| Sidewalk cafés were just blossoming out 
become nurses and, if necessary, to shoul- . : . : 
um fe in the Italian spring sunshine whe» the 
der a rifle. 
government ordered a ban on them. Rea- 
“ Heavy German buying of French silken son: lingering outdoors led to too ‘auch 
finery hasn’t been only for wives back political discussion. 
home, it was reported, but also to be un- . . . 
‘ P : ; € Stefani, the official Fascist news agency, 
woven and used in parachutes and airplane " ; 
fabric has tried to reassure Italians that the 
4 money spent by German military ‘orces 
“Two Germans were sentenced to death in Italy will compensate for the loss of 


the country’s lucrative peacetime tourist 
trade. 


and another got a twelve-year jail term 
on March 5 for profiteering on govern- 


ment war orders. . ls 
“| Because people in conquered countries 


have trouble reading German Gothic ‘ype, 
some Nazi newspapers are gradually 
changing to Roman type. By last we:k 50 
per cent of Hitler’s Vélkischer Beobachter 
was being printed in the new type. 


{| To save newsprint, British dailies agreed 
to a further reduction in size from six 
pages to four twice a week. Sunday papers 
as well took a cut from twelve to ten 


pages. 
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Smokeless powder for defense: night construction on the government’s new plant at Radford, Va. 
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7 Ample Powder Supply in Sight 
to Keep Guns of Nation Primed 


New Plants Are Cracking 
Bottleneck That Caused Alarm 


at Start of Rearmament 


The Army figures it must provide a half 
pound of smokeless powder a day for each 
soldier engaged in a large-scale battle. At 
this rate, the 50,000 pounds of powder 
America’s peacetime ordnance plants can 
produce daily could be shot away in less 
than three hours by the nation’s present 
00.000-man Army. For that reason, the 
production of smokeless powder has been 
just about the biggest worry—even though 
less publicized than airplanes—of the de- 
fense program. 

To get off this spot, one of the first 
moves of the War Department in the de- 
fense program was to contract for two 
huge government-owned powder plants. 
One of these, with a projected daily ca- 
pacity of 600,000 pounds, is being con- 
structed at Charlestown, Ind., and will be 
operated by du Pont powder experts. The 
other is a $00,000-pound plant at Rad- 
ford, Va., which will be run by the Her- 
cules Powder Co. Still a third, the Ala- 
bama Ordnance Works at Childersburg, 
with » probable capacity of 300,000 pounds 
under du Pont management, was recently 
authorized, and a fourth, at a site yet to 
be selected, is under consideration. 

This week the first of these new plants 
will start production, three months ahead 
of schedule. On March 14 the 21,000 men 


who have worked day and night since last 
September in the red Virginia mud near 
Radford will pause briefly while the first 
batch of powder is started through Pow- 
der Line A, at the Radford Ordnance 
Works. Before mid-June, the other two 
production lines at Radford and _ the 
Charlestown plant are scheduled to go in- 
to operation. 

Nestled in a valley between the Alle- 
gheny and Blue Ridge Mountains and sur- 
rounded by rolling hills that soon are ex- 
pected to hide anti-aircraft batteries, the 
$41,000,000 Radford works is typical of 
the powder plants being built in the pre- 
paredness program. The production lines 
start in four-story brick buildings, and the 
materials are pumped or conveyed for the 
various treatments to structures that are 


SABOTAGE STATUTE 
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Roanoke World-News 
° where Signs warn saboteurs 


successively smaller and farther apart as 
the material reaches its final and most ex- 
plosive stage. After the Hercules plant at 
Kenvil, N. J., blew up and burned last fall, 
plans for the Radford establishment were 
changed to build wood and earth barri- 
cades between the final-process plants. 

In keeping with this emphasis on safety, 
the power plant which furnishes electricity 
and steam for the works is located far from 
the production lines, and a 50-man fire 
department and 200-man police force con- 
stantly guard against dangerous practices 
such as smoking. Furthermore, each em- 
ploye is required to wear a badge and the 
grounds are plastered with anti-sabotage 
warnings. As a further precaution against 
sabotage, the plant’s permanent employes 
are being recruited from nearby communi- 
ties which are made up chiefly of old 
American families. Some of these Virgin- 
ians are now being trained in powder mak- 
ing at other Hercules plants. 


Process 


Smokeless powder is neither smokeless 
nor powderlike. It produces less smoke than 
black powder, however, and hence is less 
likely to disclose guns to an enemy. In 
addition, it doesn’t foul the piece as much 
as the older propellant. But its chief ad- 
vantage over ordinary gunpowder is that 
the smokeless variety, composed of pellets 
ranging in size up to an inch in diameter, 
burns more slowly. This faculty, by build- 
ing up pressure gradually, permits the use 
of modern artillery pieces, which are rifled 
to give their projectiles a turning motion. 
Swift-burning black powder would blow up 
such a modern big gun because the twist- 
ing shell could not get out fast enough. 
But small quantities of black powder still 
are necessary in warfare, particularly in 
fuses which touch off the less combustible 
smokeless type. 

Unlike black powder, which has been 
compounded of saltpeter, sulphur, and 
charcoal since Roger Bacon introduced it 
to the Western World in the thirteenth 
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century, smokeless powder, developed in 
1886, is made by a chemical process. The 
chief ingredients are cotton linters (the 
fuzz that sticks to cotton seeds after the 
long fibers are removed), ammonia from 
which nitric acid is made, and alcohol, 
some of which is converted into ether. 

The linters are first saturated with the 
nitrating acid to produce nitrocellulose, 
which is then boiled in huge vats, beaten 
to a pulp, and mixed with ether. This pro- 
duces a yellow mass like soft cheese, which 
is extruded through dies to get small grains 
for use in small arms and larger pellets for 
use in the big guns. After drying processes, 
each batch is tested at.nearby proving 
grounds, then is blended with other batches 
to produce uniform powder. 

While smokeless powder is used in war- 
fare only to push a shell out of the muzzle 
of a gun toward its mark, the shell itself 
is loaded with higher explosive such as 
TNT (trinitrotoluene) and DNT (dinitro- 
toluene), which explode it over its mark 
or upon impact. These explosives are made 
by nitrating toluene, a substance obtained 
from coke-oven vapors, coal tar, or petro- 
leum. To provide these explosives, the gov- 
ernment is building plants at Joliet, IIl., 
Weldon Spring, Mo., and Sandusky, Ohio, 
as well as a toluol (crude toluene) plant 
at Baytown, Texas. 


Significance 





Last autumn, after Hercules’ plant at 
Kenvil was destroyed by an explosion, the 
United States was in a more dangerous de- 
fense situation than any military author- 
ity cared to admit. Had the nation been at- 
tacked at that time, a shortage of powder 
might have seriously hampered any de- 
fense effort. This situation has been ma- 
terially eased by the rebuilding of the Ken- 
vil plant and the start of production in 
the British powder plant being operated 
by du Pont: near Memphis. But with the 
opening of the Radford factory and the 
Charlestown works, the United States will 
be well on its way out of the woods. 

Some fears are still felt, however, over 
the raw-materials situation—chiefly the 
need for ammonia to make nitric acid. To 
bolster private industry’s output (used 
chiefly in peacetime by the fertilizer indus- 
try), the government is building ammonia 
plants at Morgantown, W. Va., and Hen- 
derson, Ky., and is refitting the old Muscle 
Shoals nitrate plant. If these centers are 
unable to keep pace, the government will 
be forced to import Chilean nitrates. 





ARP in U.S.A. 


Civilian air-raid preparations cropped 
up on both coasts of the nation the same 
day last week. 


{| Seattle, Wash., staged a fifteen-minute 
test blackout March 7 with sirens and 


factory whistles screaming while Army and 


Navy planes droned overhead photograph- 
ing the results. Six thousand Legionnaires, 
Boy Scouts, and volunteer citizens pa- 
trolled the streets, guarding against false 
fire alarms and chiding householders who 
failed to douse stray lights. The only hold- 
outs were Boeing aircraft plants and the 
Todd Seattle shipyards, both prime mili- 
tary objectives, but too busy on defense 
orders to shut down for the test. 


" Across the continent in New York City, 
the fire department revealed an $18,000,- 
000 air-raid protection plan—worked out 
from the experience of three of its mem- 
bers in London—by which any fire in the 
metropolis could be reached in three min- 
utes. Chief features: boosting the number 
of professional firemen from 11,000 to 
19,000, establishing a civilian auxiliary 
of 200,000 to work from 2,400 new sub- 
stations, and buying more than 2,500 
lightweight mobile pumping units which 


can be moved through debris-littered 
streets. 
ODP POL 





Strike Kickback 


While numerous small strikes nicked de- 
fense productions last week, keeping gov- 
ernment mediators such as Dr. John R. 
Steelman, Federal. Conciliation Service 
chief, on the hop day and night, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to allay 
anxiety by declaring on March 4 that 
stoppages in defense industries had in 
truth been relatively few and had not af- 
fected more than 14 of 1 per cent of de- 
fense production at any time. 

But three days later, the President an- 
nounced that he nevertheless believed that 


moved public 
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some sort of top labor board empowered 
to handle production and other Isbor. 
industry problems such as_ mediation 
might be necessary to deal with the strike 
situation. This came out in a statement by 
Mr. Roosevelt denouncing jurisdictional 
strikes such as that begun on March | by 
400 AFL workers engaged on a $5,900,000 
Army Air Corps construction project at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, because fiye 
CIO electrical workers—on War Depart. 
ment orders—started work on the project, 





Matching Job and Man 


U.S. 
to Bolster 


Steps Up Registration 
Employment Service 


One of the nation’s biggest defense head- 
aches in the World War was a scramble 
for workers, due to the absence of any or- 
ganized labor-supply system that could be 
used in mobilizing industrial man power. 
In a riot of competitive bidding, even 
Federal departments “stole” men from each 
other, and though the government in Jan- 
uary 1918 set up a nationwide labor-re- 
cruiting service and eventually compelled 
employers to hire all unskilled help through 
its bureaus, this scheme (abandoned after 
the war) came too late to be thoroughly 
effective. 

By contrast, the country entered the 
present emergency with a full-fledged la- 
bor-supply organization—the United States 
Employment Service, established in 1933 as 
a depression measure to help find jobs for 
surplus workers. Today, this Federal-aided 
system, now supervised by the Social Se- 
curity Board, 1,500 full-time 


possesses 











Dr. Steelman catnaps after 29-hour str*ke conferences 
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state-operated bureaus (as well as 3,000 
part-time depots) for putting workers and 
employers in touch with each other. 

So far, the Employment Service has 
played an important role in providing 
skilled and unskilled labor for the current 
rearmament-stimulated boom in which 
2,900,000 persons got jobs in the last half 
of 1940 and 4,000,000 more are expected 
to do so this year. And with the labor 
situation getting tighter every day, Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, Office of Production 
Management director-general, recently re- 
iterated the government’s appeal, first 
voiced last fall, that defense contract hold- 
ers inake the fullest use of government em- 
ployment bureaus in seeking help, thereby 
avoiding competitive bidding, unnecessary 
migration of workers, and excessive labor 
turnover. 

However, even with full employer co- 
operation, defense officials cannot hope for 
maximum success in their plans for order- 
ly labor recruiting unless the Employment 
Service’s roster of applicants—now num- 
bering about 4,500,000, including 188,000 
skilled workers—contains every available 
person able to take a job or participate in 
government defense-training schemes. And 
to insure this, the government prepared to 
launch a nationwide drive this week to 
step up registration. 


Significance-——— 


In defense preparations, as in war, the 
eflective use of a nation’s labor resources 
constitutes one of the vital home-front 
weapons. Recognizing this, Hitler years ago 
imposed rigid controls, enabling him to 
switch labor at will to points most needed. 
Similar totalitarian-hued controls have 
more recently been introduced by Britain. 
By comparison, Washington’s drive for 
employer-labor cooperation with govern- 
ment employment offices is much less dras- 
tic, but far more rigid measures probably 
would be deemed necessary under total- 
war conditions. 





The Lighter Side 


Lest national defense suffer by loss of one 
of the rare good ideas developed by home 
workshop fans, the National Inventors 
Council in Washington sifts jackpot ideas 
from crackpot ideas. Last week a crate 
was received in the council’s mail. Between 
outer and inner wrappings, a clerk discov- 
ered the warning: “Loaded—Be Careful.” 
It turned out to contain a hopeful in- 
ventor’s offering: five loaded bombs. 


* Quartermasters feed, clothe, transport, 
and shelter the Army. Seeking to standard- 
ize their work, 30 quartermasters of the 
Fourth Corps Area, embracing units from 
New England to Louisiana, met in Atlanta 
last week, found Americans can be clothed, 
transported, and sheltered alike, but that 
Yankees don’t want hominy grits or corn 


os 


bread, Southerners don’t cotton to baked 
beans, Louisianians must have chicory in 
their coffee, and the boys from Mississippi 
think maple syrup a wretched substitute 
for molasses. Nevertheless, one quarter- 
master pointed out: “If a soldier is hungry, 
he'll eat almost anything.” 


rrr rr rr rr rrr 


Defense Week 


Date Macuine: One way civilian de- 
fense councils can aid freparedness is to 
keep the draft Army happy with dates. 
Leading the way in this endeavor, the 
District of Columbia Defense Council in 
Washington last week was operating a 
“date machine” to bring together lonely 
girls from the government offices (some- 
times estimated to outnumber eligible 
Washington men 10 to 1) and soldiers from 
nearby camps. The girls who are willing 
to do their bit as National Defense Host- 
esses file information on their height, 
weight, and dancing ability on punch 
cards. Date-seeking soldiers file their speci- 
fications on these points, and the sorting 
machine comes up with the card of any 
registrant who meets them. 


Notes: A soldier away from the post of 
his command need not salute superior offi- 
cers, according to a new Army manual... 
The Navy disclosed plans for a $400,000 
Norfolk, Va., base for landing boats in 
connection with “expeditionary force prep- 
arations,” which, spokesmen explained, are 
in line with Navy policy of preparing for 
any eventuality rather than an indication 
of immediate needs. 










Newsweek by Pat Terry 
... machine-picked for a soldier 
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Soaring Prices Face Consumer 


Under Bill to Boost Farm Aid 


Moves to Make Up for Loss 
of Exports Threaten to Build 


New Mountain of Surpluses 


Feeling “left out” of the defense boom 
and hard hit by their export losses (Janu- 
ary foreign shipments of agricultural prod- 
ucts at $22,000,000 were the smallest for 
the month since 1869), farm leaders are 
demanding increased farm relief despite 
the Federal government’s fiscal problems. 

When the Farm Appropriation Bill, 
dealing out $1,421,000,000 as against last 
year’s record $1,477,000,000, came before 
the House last week, Rep. Stephen Pace 
of Georgia tried to increase the measure’s 
$212,000,000 fund for parity payments to 
$875,000,000 (such payments are intended 
to lift growers’ incomes to the levels they 
would receive if prices were up to “parity,” 
i.e., the 1909-14 average). However, Ad- 
ministration pleas that the defense pro- 
gram necessitated holding down non-de- 
fense spending thwarted this move by a 
124-65 margin, and likewise beat the pro- 
posal of Rep. Everett M. Dirksen of 
Illinois to boost the fund to $425,000,000. 

This setback for bigger cash handouts 
shifted the farm bloc’s interest to another 
method, perhaps more costly in the long 
run, of attaining parity. This is the bill 
of Sen. John Bankhead, veteran cotton 
legislator from Alabama. Now the subject 
of hearings before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, the measure would require the 
government to make price-pegging loans 
up to 100 per cent of the parity price for 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, and rice, and up to 
85 per cent for corn. 

Current loan rates have pegged farm 
prices well above levels that would have 
otherwise prevailed, and the corn loan, by 
discouraging hog breeding, is responsible 
for soaring pork prices (up almost 20 per 
cent in the past year and likely to go 
higher), about which housewives have 
been complaining. Yet the Bankhead pro- 
posal would boost the rate on cotton loans 
from around the present 9 cents to 15.8 
cents a pound, shove that on wheat from 
64 cents to $1.13 a bushel, and hike the 
rate on a bushel of corn from the current 
61 cents to 70. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard has 
opposed 100 per cent loans in the past, but 
circumstances may force him to go along 
on the Bankhead measure, perhaps with 
loans limited to around 85 per cent of 


parity. Such a change of mind by the Sec- 
retary no doubt would be due not only to 
the defeat of the rise in parity payments 
but also to the firm stand of President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Morgenthau 
against the enactment of processing taxes 
or any disguised variation, such as the in- 
come certificate plan, that would seriously 
penalize consumers. In addition, Wickard 
needs some sort of an income prop to off- 
set the tighter controls he must shortly 
jam on farmers to stop the piling up of 
cotton, wheat, corn, and tobacco surpluses, 
which are already well above the old de- 
pression peaks. 

To cope with this situation, the Ad- 
ministration must for the first time ask 
wheat growers to vote quotas restricting 
the amount of grain they may sell (the 
next year’s acreage will be cut sharply, 
perhaps by 7,000,000 acres, as well). The 
wheat poll, set for May 31, doubtless will 
be followed by a similar one for corn next 
fall. Anticipating the problems these quo- 
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Wide World 
Architects’ Fun: To make the 
public better understand the trials 
and tribulations of their trade, 
‘Forty Architects Under Forty’— 
who last week opened an exhibition 
of their work at the Architectural 
League in New York City—erected 
symbolic hurdles which visitors had 
to jump to gain admission. 


tas will raise (hitherto the sales restric. 
tions have only been clamped on such 
sectionalized crops as cotton and tobacco) , 
Wickard last week asked Congress for 4 
number of amendments to the quota sys. 
tem, such as the exemption of many more 
smaller farms and an increase in the pen. 
alties for sales in excess of the quotas from 
15 cents a bushel to 40 cents in the case 
of corn and to 50 cents for wheat (at the 
last minute, the Secretary vetoed previ- 
ous plans for criminal penalties). These 
amendments may be tacked onto the 
Bankhead measure to rush them through 
before the wheat poll. 

Meanwhile, the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, one of the chief backers of the Bank- 
head plan and other New Deal farm 
measures, last week lashed out at the 
“bureaucracy” administering these laws, 
President Edward A. O’Neal pointed out 
that county costs of administration now 
took a 6 per cent nick out of farmers’ 
benefit checks, compared with only 2.47 
per cent before 1935, and he demanded a 
sharp slash in the 33,558 employes of the 
Federal farm agencies. 


Significance 





On the surface an. appealing measure, 
because it involves no immediate outlays— 
although the eventual costs for storage 
and market losses may be staggering—the 
Bankhead Loan Bill would bring about a 
sharp inflationary boost in vital living 
essentials: bread, meats, and _ clothing. 
These increases would hit the consumer, 
moreover, at a time when the shipping 
shortage is lifting quotations on other 
foods (wholesale prices of sugar, cocoa, 
and coffee continued on the upgrade last 
week). And, in raising prices, the meas- 
ure squarely conflicts with other sections 
of the farm program, such as the food 
stamp plan, that are intended to stim- 
ulate consumption of meats, dairy prod- 
ucts, etc. 

Wholly aside from the inflationary 
dangers, however, economy advocates can 
present substantial arguments against 
making costly changes in the farm pro- 
gram at this time. For example, despite 
the export losses, the $1,500,000,000 Fed- 
eral program accounted for an 8 per cent 
rise in fram income last year (all national 
income was up 6 per cent; wage earners’ 
incomes, up 14 per cent). Moreover, an in- 
creasing proportion of the 1941 defense 
contracts are going to the Midwest regions, 
which, with cantonment building, lelps 
explain why rural retail sales hit an all- 
time January peak, though city depart- 
ment-store dollar volumes did not. 

This period of booming domestic but 
slack export demands affords an ideal op- 
portunity to sell the South’s one - crop 
farmers on diversification — raising more 
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There are approximately umpteen thou- 
sand people in this photograph of Coney 
Island beach. (You have our permission 
to count them, if you doubt our figure.) 


There are approximately 100,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000 grains of sand in 
Coney Island beach. (If you doubt this 
figure, we refer you to that delightful 
and intriguing book, Mathematics 
and the Imagination.) 

But it really isn’t very important, to 
us or to you, exactly how many people 
there are in the photograph, or how 
many grains of sand comprise Coney 
Island beach. In cases such as this, fig- 
ures of the roughly-speaking or it-is- 
estimated variety do very well. 

Not so in the case of Business and Industry! 


Management needs accurate figures— 
on profit and loss, sales and markets, 
production and inventory—and it needs 
those figures fast. For figures—accurate, 
up to date and objectively interpreted— 
are the basis for many of Management's 
most important decisions. 


That fact explains why Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines, and mod- 
ern Comptometer methods of handling 
vital figure work, play such an essential 
role in the theater of American enter- 
prise ... why the phrase “Comptometer 
Economy” is becoming synonymous with 
“more figure work handled in less time at 


lower cost.” 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1731 North Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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dairy products, vegetables, etc., not so 
dependent upon foreign trade—a_ goal 
favored by Wickard in the past. Any 
legislation guaranteeing parity income for 
cotton and tobacco would block such a 
shift. 
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Citadel of Chemurgy 


Laurel, Miss., with 20,000 inhabitants, 
became the state’s most populous city for 
one day last week. A parade and a cos- 
tume ball marked the opening Saturday of 
the third annual Chemurgic Trek, sched- 
uled to last until April 6, when “Amer- 
ica’s 100 per cent Chemurgic City” invites 
out-of-town visitors to inspect its accom- 
plishments in developing new industrial 
uses for products of the soil. 

Threatened a few years ago with van- 
ishing payrolls—three of the town’s major 
lumber companies shut down—Laurel 
found substitute employment for its work- 
ers and new markets for surrounding farm- 
ers in a group of unusual industrial proj- 
ects. It boasts the only sweet-potato starch 
factory in the country, established in 1934 
with Federal funds. (Because of insuffi- 
cient volume, this has made a profit in only 
one year—1939.) It has had two firms en- 
gaged in the business of harvesting pine 
stumps and converting them into turpen- 











PWA Project No. 9: the Grand Coulee Dam, world’s greatest in size and power, finished ahead of schedule 


tine, pine oil, and rosin. And 1,800 Laurel 
townsfolk work in the Masonite Corp.’s 
huge plant, largest in Mississippi, where 
the fibers of small pine trees are torn apart 
and recombined under heat and pressure 
into insulating board, pressed wood, and 
plastics, 

The war and the defense program have 
had mixed effects on the chemurgic city. 
One of the pine-stump plants shut down 
for lack of overseas shipping facilities, but 
cantonment building has helped Masonite 
sales, and merchants are now enjoying a 
boom because of visits by soldiers from 
Camp Shelby, 40 miles to the South. 


Dream Dam 


Grand Coulee Ready to Supply 


Demands of Defense for Power 


PWA Project No. 9, otherwise known 
as the Grand Coulee Dam, is declared to 
be the largest structure ever built by man. 
The whole $400,000,000 Columbia Basin 
program, of which the dam is the basic 
feature, is, with the possible exception of 
the Panama Canal, the most ambitious 
governmental undertaking of history: it 
harnesses the mighty Columbia River in a 
project that will generate eventually elec- 








tric power equal to one-twelfth the present 
total United States domestic output and, 
through irrigation, restore fertility to an 
area of the Pacific Northwest as large as 
the State of Delaware. 

Spurred by defense needs for more pow- 
er, the builder, the Bureau of Reclamation 
of the Department of the Interior, has 
pushed its tremendous task far ahead of 
schedule. On March 22 two of Grand 
Coulee’s 20,000-kilowatt generators, fore- 
runners of the 108,000-kilowatt giants to 
be installed later, will go into operation 
following dramatically simple ceremonies 
when Dr. Frank A. Banks, supervising en- 
gineer for the Interior, will turn the world’s 
greatest hydroelectric power plant over to 
Paul J. Raver, chief of the Bonneville 
Power Administration that is to market 
the electricity. No power had been expect- 
ed from Grand Coulee, started seven years 
ago, until 1943. 

The whole undertaking was made })os- 
sible millions of years ago during the 
Pleistocene Period when a gigantic ice 
sheet obstructed the course of the Coliim- 
bia River forcing it to cut a new channel 
out of the rocky terrain at a point in the 
present State of Washington about 150 
miles below the Canadian border. Wien 
the glacier melted, the river resumed its 
former winding course, leaving its emer- 
gency outlet as a 50-mile-long arid canyon 

















Looking for Something 
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Let your eyes linger on the gay, young 
grace of this Pontiac “Torpedo” 
Convertible Sedan Coupe. It’s “extra 
special,” all right, with its long, clean 
lines, its colorful upholstery, its invi- 
tation to come and have fun. At the 
same time, it’s a Pontiac through and 
through, sharing with all other 
Pontiacs an earned reputation for 
giving you fine quality at low cost. 
And like all other Pontiacs, it is 
exceptionally inexpensive to drive 
and to maintain and is available as 
either a six or an eight with the eight 
costing only $25 more! 




































De Luxe Torpedo” Six Convertible Sedan Coupe $1023* (white sidewall tires extra) 








“Extra special” in closed cars 
for 1941 means, to many thou- 
sands of people, the Pontiac 
Streamliner ““Torpedo” Sedan 
Coupe with its Body by Fisher. 
Beyond any question this Gen- 
eral Motors masterpiece ranks 
as the number one style suc- 
cess of the year. It comes to 
you in Pontiac at the lowest 
price of all. 























Streamliner Torpedo” Six Sedan Coupe $923* (white sidewall tires extra) 


You'll find the Station Wagon, 
as Pontiac builds it, “extra 
special” in style, utility and 






Ww comfort. In many homes, a 
= +h) Pontiac Station Wagon fs 
the second—and favorite— 

















car. That’s because it’s smart 
2 to drive a Station Wagon— 
and smarter still to make that 
Station Wagon a Pontiac. 
a - *Delivered at Pontiac, Mich. 
State tax, optional equipment, 
accessories—extra, Prices sub- 
ject to change without notice. 










Custom “Torpedo” Six Station Wagon $1175* (white sidewall tires extra) 





A GFNERAL MOTORS MASTERPIFCE 
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THE FINE PONTIAC FOR THE DE LUXE 
em PRICES “TORPEDO” SIX 
BEGIN AT BUSINESS COUPE 
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WITH THE LOW PRICE 
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Within the Family’s inner circle 


... beer is welcome, too! 


Anniversaries, home-comings, farewells ...these 
are family gatherings too intimate, too precious 
to be shared with outsiders. 

But, in millions of homes, beer and ale are 
no outsiders! These mellow, kindly brews are 
time-honored members of the family circle. 

From the beginning of time, men have 
jealously guarded the serenity and peace within 


The brewers of America want beer retailing to be as wholesome as beer itself. We would like to send you a 


their homes. And so, it is a deep tribute to the 
wholesomeness of beer that most folks wel- 
come it to their family fireside. 

It is easy to see why beer is so honored. 
For truly, beer is a beverage of moderation. 
Brewed from golden grain and fragrant hops, 
it is both appealing to the taste and nourish- 


ing...and adds good cheer to every patty. 


0 BRe 
> ty, 


booklet entitled,“ Clean Up or Close Up,” which describes the brewers’ program now at work in a growing 
number of states. Address United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Dept. F3, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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known to wondering tourists and admiring 
seologists as the Grand Coulee. 
* PWA Project No. 9 simply substitutes 
for the glacier a block of masonry 550 feet 
high (Boulder and Shasta dams are higher 
hut much shorter), 4,300 feet long, and 
containing 11,250,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete. The threefold function of the dam 
_—power, irrigation, and navigation and 
food control—is fulfilled (1) by diverting 
water through its twin power stations, (2) 
by pumping water from the world’s largest 
man-made lake behind the dam into the 
Grand Coulee, which will form a grant bal- 
ancing reservoir whence the water is ca- 
nalled to the irrigable plateaus to the 
south, and (3) by providing a steady flow 
of water down the river’s normal bed, 
which besides improving navigation also, 
of course, will improve power output at 
Bonneville Dam, farther down the stream. 
The first power from Grand Coulee will 
be sent by direct line to Vancouver and 
hence to Portland; some also will be made 
available to the Puget Sound and Seattle 
areas. Among the defense units expected 
‘o benefit from the expanding power proj- 
ect are the aluminum fabricators like 
Alcoa and Reynolds, Boeing Aircraft at 
Seattle, and shipyards at Tacoma and 
Seattle. While the defense program has 
readily solved the problem of what to 
do with Grand Coulee power as it comes 
along, another economic riddle remains 
unanswered: how to set up in business 
the estimated 350,000 people that the 
1,200,000 acres to be irrigated could sup- 
port and how to market their produce in 
a country already burdened with a farm 
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Added Aluminum 


New Reynolds Plants to Boost 


Total 100,000,000 Lbs. a Year 







Last summer, long before the current 
aluminum shortage was generally fore- 
ven, the Reynolds Metals Co., a leading 
fabricator, anticipated that supplies might 
he insufficient. By mortgaging eighteen of 
its factories, the firm obtained RFC loans 
of $20,000,000 with which to construct 
two plants for the production of ingot alu- 
minum (hitherto made in this country ex- 
clusively by the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica) in Alabama and the Pacific North- 
west 

Last week Reynolds directors inspected 
the Alabama project at Lister, where, it 
was announced, operations will begin April 
l, utilizing ore imported from Brazil and 
the Dutch East Indies as well as domestic 
sources in Alabama and Arkansas. Using 
the same process as does the Aluminum 
Co—the patents expired in 1909—and 
powered by TVA current, the plant will 
have a capacity of 40,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum annually. The West Coast fac- 
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tory, using Bonneville power, is scheduled 
to open June 15 and will be equipped to 
produce 60,000,000 pounds—making a to- 
tal of 100,000,000, or about one-fourth 
last year’s total United States output (the 
Aluminum Co.’s 1941 production will ex- 
ceed 550,000,000 pounds) . 

In the fabricating end of its business, 
Reynolds is likewise busy with a huge 
expansion program calculated to triple the 
40,000,000 pounds of the metal it proc- 
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Richard S. Reynolds 


essed in 1940. Among projects now under 
construction are an aluminum-alloy sheet 
factory in Louisville, Ky., a sheet and 
structural shape plant in Lister, and a 
fuse loading plant for the Navy in Macon, 
Ga. Between 75 and 90 per cent of the 
company’s aluminum output by weight 
now goes into defense work. 

This is nothing new to Richard S. Reyn- 
olds, the firm’s president, who was similar- 
ly engaged in defense activity during the 
World War when he manufactured gun- 
powder canisters. A nephew of the founder 
of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., he 
worked for that firm for nine years, re- 
signing in 1912. In 1918 he organized the 
United States Foil Co., primarily to sup- 
ply metal foil for wrapping tobacco prod- 
ucts, and a decade later, when Reynolds 
Metals was formed, the manufacturing 
operations were transferred to it, while 
U.S. Foil became a holding company.* 

Besides foil—aluminum, lead, tin, and 
zinc—Reynolds Metals makes colorfully 
printed metallic labels and cartons as well 
as aluminum powder and paste used in 
paints and printing ink. Through subsidi- 
aries it also manufactures boilers, thermo- 
stats, and building supplies. (In this last 
field, a sensational new insulating material 
is about to be announced.) 

Partly because of this diversification, the 
company went through the depression 
without a deficit. Last year it earned 
$2,428,277, a 59 per cent increase over 

(Continued on Page 45) 





*U.S. Foil not only owns a majority of 
Reynolds Metals stock but also controls the 
Eskimo Pie Corp.. Jong an important foil user. 















MAKCHANT DESTROYS 


The Trojan Horse’of 
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‘No keyboard figures can hide 
inside a MARCHANT, ready surrep- 
titiously to sabotage the answer. 


In a MARCHANT, all figures ap- 
pear in plain view in straight-line 
dials for easy and accurate check- 
ing — so MARCHANT operators 
work swiftly and with undisturbed 
confidence, secure in the knowl- 
edge that the “right answer”’ will 
always be forthcoming. 


MARCHANT 


CALCULATORS 
provide a complete and 
visible proof of accuracy 
with 
Dials for All 3 Factors 
including the keyboard entry. 













To gain the advantage of increased speed 
and economy, with assured figure accu- 
racy, it is no wonder that more and more 


businesses . . . large, medium, small... 
are standardizing on MARCHANT. 

Ask us to show you what Marchant col- 
culators can do for your business. Send 
the coupon — today! 











MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
Give Service Every where! 


MARCHANT cay 
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Patapar Hardest 
Jobs in Paper History! 





To Patapar have come appeals for help 
—from shippers, packers, manufac- 
turers and professional people. They 
wanted to overcome difficulties that 
would appear to be impossible for a 
paper. But these thinking people, these 
dreamers, these doers—somehow heard 
that a paper called Patapar possessed 
unique, unbelievable qualities. They 
asked for test sheets. They immersed 
Patapar in water. It came out just 
as strong as when it went in. Smeared 
with grease—no penetration. Boiled— 
still not affected. Given strenuous treat- 
ment in laboratories to break it down 
for some undesirable taste or odor—it 
proved to be tasteless, odorless. What a 
discovery—Patapar! 

And so, year by year, more critical 
users have welcomed it. Until today you 
can hardly find a field where Patapar 
isn’t doing a strong clean job. From 
butter and cheese to spark plugs; from 
dental bibs to oxygen tents; from milk 
can gaskets to greeting cards. 
































































































































Perhaps your letter 


will be next? 


Does this put paper in a new light? Does 
it make you think about your products, 
shipping problems, professional needs? 
Do you want to know more about the 
versatility of Patapar and its ability to 
do a hard job for you, perhaps with 























enormous economies? If emp ysvoun 
so, write us, outlining [KN 

your problem. We’ll ony 
gladly supply test sheets ' 

of the size, weight and PAPER 
finish recommended. PROBLEMS 








PATAPAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 




























BUSINESS TIDES 





"Ties years ago, 

when William McC. Mar- 
tin Jr. took office as the 
first paid president of the 
New York Stock Ex- 
change, there was wide- 
spread hope among bro- 
kers that he could restore 
at least moderate prosper- 
ity to the securities busi- 
ness. Young, studious, 
energetic, forthright, and 
frank in discussions, a 
thorough believer in the 
need of reform, and one of the few men 
in Wall Street in good standing with the 
Federal Administration, Martin ap- 
peared to be an almost ideal person to 
represent the exchange in the difficult 
negotiations ahead with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and to pre- 
sent the exchange in its new garb to the 
American public. 

But that was three years ago. And 
the cold fact is that Martin has not 
brought back prosperity to the broker- 
age business. Far from it. The market 
today is in a much more depressed con- 
dition than when he took office in July 
1938. The volume of trading in relation 
to the number of shares listed is the 
lowest in history. It is only natural 
therefore that many of the members of 
the exchange welcome the end of his 
term of office and are pleased that since 
he comes under the Selective Service 
Act he will not’ be available for re- 
election. When one stands around hour 
after hour on the floor of the exchange 
with nothing to do, it is easy to con- 
clude that with a different leadership 
things could be better. 


W. McC 


To all these discontented members 
Martin last week, in what he termed his 
“valedictory appearance,” made _ his 
answer. It was not a carefully prepared 
and delicately worded speech, such as 
the publicity bureau and research staff 
of the exchange used to turn out for de- 
livery by the president. Quite the con- 
trary. Martin didn’t even have a 
manuscript. He simply stood up and 
talked, and when speaking extempo- 
raneously Martin is a likeable rather 
than a polished speaker. But what he 
said had real foree—and an importance 
that is by no means limited to the 
confines of the New York financial 
district. 

For as Martin sees the situation the 


Plain Talk on the Securities Markets 


by RALPH ROBEY 


. Martin Jr. 


present bad plight of th) 
market, regardless of whia 
some of the brokers may 
still think, is not to he 
blamed upon the provis- 
ions of the Security Ex- 
change Act. He is a firm 
upholder of that act and 
says definitely that “no 
changes which ought to be 
made . will return” 
prosperity to the market. 
To him the problem ‘ 
more basic than that.” 
Specifically, it isthe result of three factors: 

1—“The war and the change in po- 
litical concept that has come with the 
war; the recognition that capitalism as 
we know it is being modified, being 
changed; and a fear on the part of the 
investing public as to the future.” 

2—“Taxation, higher taxes, fear of 
still higher taxes, the capital-gains tax 
in particular.” 

3—‘Unintelligent administration of 
the Security Exchange Act.” 


_— 


Newsweek 


In thus absolving the Security Ex- 
change Act as such and placing his em- 
phasis on the administration of the act, 
shortsighted tax policies, and the gen- 
eral attitude of the public toward the 
market, Martin is, of course, absolutely 
correct. For ten years there has been a 
growing conviction in this country, fos- 


NEWSWEEK 
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tered by those in high places, that thie 
stock exchange performs no really usefi! 
service in our economic system. That 
those who hold such a view either <o 
not understand the underlying prin- 
ciples of a system of private enterpri 
or, understanding it, desire to have |! 
replaced by some other system, is ! 
side the point. Until this attitude 
changed, or those who support it are re- 
moved from positions of authority, ou! 
securities markets may have tempora’) 
bursts of activity but fundamentally 
will remain in the doldrums. And as 
long as this continues further expansion 
of our economy will be carried on w 
der a needless handicap. 

It is possible that in the past thre: 
years a better fighter might have do: 
more than Martin has in breaking down 
this public attitude. But that is by no } 
means certain. All told, Martin has 
done a reasonably good job, and the ex- 
change will have to show rare wisdon 
if its next president is to leave office 
with as favorable a record. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
1939. The Reynolds record of labor rela- 
tions has likewise been consistently good. 
With more than 7,000 persons employed 
and its plants 100 per cent closed shop, the 


‘frm has never had a strike. 





Dollars for Germany 


When the war broke out, Germany held 
an estimated $255,000,000 of the some 
¢20,420,000,000 in gold and dollar re- 
sources attributed to all foreign countries. 
Since there was every expectation that 
Hitler would turn these dollar weapons 
against this country—in trade and diplo- 
matic competition abroad or in propa- 
ganda uses within United States borders— 
Americans took considerable satisfaction 
in the puny character of the Reich’s finan- 
cial armaments. 

Last week, however, the United Press 
revealed that Washington authorities are 
concerned over recent evidence that Ger- 
many is building up dollar resources far 
faster than she can spend them through 
these strategic moves: (1) sales, possibly 
through Russia, of some of the more than 
$500,000,000 gold seized from the central 
reserves of occupied European nations and 
of unregistered, foreign-owned American 
securities; (2) direct remittances by Unit- 
ed States residents to friends and relatives 
in Germany, accounting for some $10,000,- 
000 swapping of dollars into marks during 
the calendar year 1940; (3) purchase of 
American securities on Swiss or other neu- 
tral markets with some of the $8,000,000 
daily occupation levy collected from the 
French; (4) sales, amounting to millions 
of dollars, of “remigrant marks” at bar- 
gain rates to German-Americans hopeful 
of going back to Germany after the war. 
Also the Reich has netted $540,000 in the 
past four months by the sale of American 
currency seized from Continental hoard- 
ers. 

The Administration has not yet at- 
tempted to stop the exchange flow by 
freezing German and Russian assets here 
because it fears serious German retaliation 
against American properties abroad and 
because this would force Russia closer to 
the Axis. Meanwhile, State and Treasury 
Departments are investigating complaints 
of American liquor importers that Ger- 
many has seized vast stocks of French 
wines and liquors—many with trade 
marks registered in the name of Amer- 


ican firms—and may ship them here via 
Russia 





Streamliners 


The Diesel-electric locomotive emerged 
from the experimental stage to become a 
real competitor of the steam-snorting iron 
horse only a little more than six years ago 
Wien the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
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I. YOUR industrial light-and- 
power current is costing you 2c 
or more per kilowatt-hour and 
your bills are running $50 or 
over per month, here’s the way 
to slash them by one-half 
or even more: Install a 
“Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric 
Set (two or more if your re- 
quirements exceed 90 kw.). 


Not only will you have steady, 
dependable electricity at low 
generating cost. But you'll have 
power without waste... power 
without “demand charges”... 
power that requires no trained 
attendant . . . power that’s 
instantly available for peak or 
partial needs. 


In a “Caterpillar”? Diesel- 
Electric Set you’ll have a com- 
plete, compact, independent 
power-plant that is easily in- 
stalled; takes up little space; 
can readily be connected to your 
present wiring; needs no switch- 
board or other external control 
apparatus. ... A plant that is 
self-regulating—adapts itself to 








supply steady voltage; requires 
no frequent or delicate adjust- 
ments—is capable of many years 
of low-cost operation. 


An important feature for econ- 
omy, efficiency and convenience 
is the “Caterpillar” Diesel ex- 
clusive fuel system—built and 
serviced by “Caterpillar.” No 
operating adjustments whatso- 
ever! ... And you can burn a 
wide range of Diesel fuels, in- 
cluding such extra-cheap grades 
as No. 2 and No. 3 domestic 
burner oils. 

*‘Caterpillar’”’ Diesel-Elec- 
tric Sets are ideal for regular, 
standby or emergency power— 
decisive cost savers for mills, 
factories, machine and repair 
shops, service stations, tourist 
camps, dairies, hatcheries, re- 
sorts, institutions and other es- 
tablishments. Sizes, 15 to 90 kw. 
(continuous rating). Get further 
facts from your “Caterpillar” 
dealer—or mail the coupon. 


*Slightly more or less depending on 
average load and local price of fuel. 
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ROUTES OF THE DIESEL~ ELECTRIC STREAMLINERS 
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and Union Pacific railroads first intro- 
duced Diesel-powered streamline trains to 
railroad travelers. Next week, at New 
Orleans, the Southern Railway will 
dedicate the first of three new stream- 
liners that will bring to 141 the total 
of Diesel-powered passenger trains operat- 
ing on the country’s major railroad routes 
(see map). 

The chief promoters of this new form 
of transportation were the Western car- 
riers, with the leadership eventually going 
to the Santa Fe, present owner of the 
largest fleet of Diesel streamliners in the 
world. Up until three years ago there were 
only two Diesel-powered trains in the 
South, but this section has since made up 
for lost time, according to figures compiled 
by Electro-Motive Corp., GM subsidiary 
that has built more than 90 per cent of all 
the Diesel passenger locomotives. Out of 
the list of 141 Diesel trains, 56 serve terri- 
tories in the South. 

Meanwhile, the Diesel-electric engine 
has become the accepted form of power 
for small switching locomotives where the 
low-cost operation and maintenance typ- 
ical of Diesel performance counts for a 
lot. Although American and Baldwin, old- 
line locomotive builders cooperating re- 
spectively with General Electric and West- 
inghouse, are particularly active in the 
Diesel switcher field (GE-Cummins is an- 
other important factor in this sphere), 
Electro-Motive is tops here too, building 
more than half the 382 Diesel switchers 
ordered last year (compared with seven 
steam switchers) and even constructing 
them for inventory in order to keep 
abreast of future orders. 

Last week a tremendous new market ap- 
peared to be opening when the Southern 
and Great Northern roads placed orders 
with Electro-Motive for giant Diesel-elec- 
tric freight locomotives. The Diesel-con- 
scious Santa Fe was the first road to put 
one of these oil-fed iron workhorses into 





operation, has another one on the way, and 
a fortnight ago ordered two more from 
the booming Electro-Motive plant at La 
Grange, IIl. 





Week in Business 
More Priorities: The Office of Pro- 


duction Management instituted compul- 
sory priorities on nickel, as was expected 
(Newsweek, March 10), and also on Neo- 
prene, du Pont’s rubberlike synthetic. Al- 
most simultaneously, the Priorities Divi- 
sion ordered refrigerator makers to re- 
duce the number of aluminum ice-cube 
trays in their machines—boxes of less than 
6-cubic-foot capacity can have only one 
such tray instead of the customary two 
(naturally, trays using other materials 
may be substituted). And the Price Sta- 
bilization Division announced that a sched- 
ule of maximum prices on scrap iron and 
steel would be proclaimed shortly. 


Wace Kincs: The Diamond Workers 
Protective Union signed a contract with 30 
diamond-cutting firms in New York pro- 
viding minimum wages of $120 a week and 
a 35-hour week for its 450 members, mak- 
ing them the country’s highest-paid group 
of craftsmen. Because most of the world’s 
40,000 cutters are in Nazi-dominated lands, 
the union—in which membership has al- 
ways passed from father to son—will gain 
new members by accepting apprentices 
who will be trained in a special factory set 
up in the next few months by Baumgold 
Brothers, Inc., largest of the American 
firms. 


Surprinc: The Maritime Commission 
took steps to repurchase four motorships 
sold in 1939 to the American Export Lines. 
Under the sales contract, the government 
retained the right to buy back the ships 
within two years for the original purchase 
price ($300,000). On the current market 
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the ships are worth about $2,400,000 ._ 
Capt. George V. Richardson of the Unite 
States liner Manhattan lost his license {, 
eight months when found at fault hy ¢h, 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Nayig,. 
tion for the grounding of the Man)hiatta 
off the Florida coast Jan. 12. For inattey. 
tion to duty, First Mate Joseph H. Bury. 
er was deprived of his license for 30 days 





PersonneEL: Employes of the Scott Py. 
per Co., presented their president, Thoma; 
B. McCabe, with an antique platter an 
scroll commemorating his 25 years of sery. 
ice with the company . . . Wallace [), 
Laney, vice president of the Seamless Rub. 
ber Co., was elected president of the Fault. 
less Rubber Co. . . . R. E. Christie, assist. 
ant to the president of the Crucible Steel 
Co., of America, was named a vice pres- 
dent ... P. L. Griffiths, treasurer of the 
overseas division of General Motors Corp, 
was elected vice president of the Ethy! 
Gasoline Corp. in charge of the financial 
department. 


Forp’s Puane: Henry Ford announced 
that the Ford Motor Co. has been ex. 
perimenting with a two-seater airplane for 
private use which it expects to put on the 
market “ultimately.” With a plastic body 
and a 300-horsepower motor built horizon- 
tally into the wing, the plane “will take off 
from or land on a small area,” Ford said, 
and be “as easy to manipulate as the 
family car.” 


Business Notes: Signalizing the com- 
pletion of a rehabilitation program started 
in 1929 when F. B. Davis Jr. became presi- 
dent (Newsweek, Dec. 18, 1939), the 
U.S. Rubber Co. declared a 50-cent divi- 
dend on its common stock, the firs! 
1921 . . ; Because the war may shut off 
Chinese and Australian sources of 
grade tungsten—a strategic metal used in 
machine tools and alloys important ‘to the 
manufacture of motor parts as well as 
in lamp filaments—Westinghouse Lamp 
Laboratories is speeding experiments on 
ores from South America and from South 
Dakota, Washington, Idaho, and Arizona. 
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Trenps: Exports in January rose | per 
cent over December to $325,000,000, while 
imports dropped 10 per cent to $229.()00,- 
000, the Department of Commerce re- 


ported. Increased shipments of deiense 
materials—aircraft exports reached « new 
high—more than counterbalanced « fur- 
ther decline in the outflow of agricu!tural 


products ... The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. reported a gain of 115,700 
telephones in service in February, the |arg- 
est increase for that month in history . . - 
Department-store sales in February rose 
to 102 per cent of the 1923-25 average, 
compared with 101 per cent in Dec: ber 
and January and 90 in February 190 .. - 
National wine consumption last year !roke 
all previous records, climbing to two-thirds 
of a gallon per capita, the Wine Insti\ute 
reported. 
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LEAF floating lazily to earth in a sleeping forest. 
G Brilliant patches of sunlight stealing across 
deep shadows. 

The tempo of life so patient that change is im- 
perceptible. 

Solitude! 

Today, on that same spot, throbbing crowds, 
eager and determined faces, impatient traffic. Youcan’t 
find a place to park. The pioneer has built a city! 

His achievements sprang of ambition. His goal 
was worth the hard work with crude tools, against 


merciless odds. 
* * * * 


Now a new goal is on the horizon. Industry is 
challenged to reach it. The challenge is accepted. 
America is stepping faster—better ideas, more 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH s* ss 


ST. 


Today, you can’t find a place to park 


raw materials, more finished products. Science is 
doing its share, laboratories are discovering new 
methods—all in a spirit of determination that will 
fill the world with wonder. Have we not always 
been a nation of workmen, with a confidence in our 
ability to surmount obstacles that only strong men 
would tackle? 
x P * * 

People who get results agree that there is no sub- 
stitute for hard work —that recreation and re- 
laxation are staunch partners of prolonged effort. 

In your well-earned leisure, select a beverage 
of moderation. A tall, stately glass of Budweiser is 
a standing invitation to make your moments of 
relaxation complete. 


LOUIS 


Budweiser 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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MAKE THIS TEST 


DRINK BUDWEISER FOR FIVE DAYS. ON THE 
SIXTH DAY TRY TO DRINK A SWEET BEER. YOU Ys Leeaiser Geile 
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WILL WANT BUDWEISER’S FLAVOR THEREAFTER. 



























* %* % the first thing that youth remembers—the 
last that age forgets * Home means food, 


ate 


warmth, and solace * * * It is the strong arm 
that holds us up after every other prop fails; the 
citadel to which we flee when every other defense 


has fallen. 


Benjamin Franklin once wrote on the flyleaf of 
a book (too bad he didn’t print it in letters of 
fire)—“If you are not getting into the home with 
what you have to SAY, you will never get in with 
what you have to SELL.” 


ale 


Tonight nearly half a million homes, great and 
small, will open their doors, and sav: “COME 
IN!” to a lifelong friend and neighbor—THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


And the mothers, fathers, daughters and sons in 
those homes—over a million and a quarter of 
them—will sit for hours and visit with their 
friend companionably—as good friends can. Their 
trusted friend will tell them what’s happening 
throughout the world, throughout the nation, and 
throughout Chicago’s stores. And they will hang 
onto its words—believingly; for in 65 years, THE 





THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS has never once, inten- 


tionally, deceived them. 


Now—would it not be fortunate if, during the 
course of the evening, you had occasion to speak 
a good word, to this newspaper’s friends, about 
YOUR PRODUCT? 
* *£ & 

When you pick out a salesman to represent you 
—you do it carefully. Should you be less careful! 
when you pick out a newspaper to represent you? 


You demand salesmen of the highest character— 
men who will be welcomed back again and again 
—men who have earned the respect and confi- 
dence of the territory to which you assign them— 
men with established followings! 


Should you not demand as much of the news- 
paper which represents you? 


If you do—then your best salesman in the Chi- 
cago territory will certainly be THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS, for only this newspaper meets 
these stiff requirements. 


That this is generally known is proved by the facts 
that, in 1940, THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
carried more Total Display Advertising than any 
other newspaper in Chicagom—morning, evening 
or Sunday* and the circulation of THE CHI- 
CAGO DAILY NEWS today is the highest in its 


history. *Source: Media Records, Inc. 





Chicago’s HOME Newspaper - with the most valuable circulation in the city 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO @e SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza @ DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building 
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Phillips Oilers, Giants of the Basketball World, 
Must Battle Way Through 50 Teams to Hold Title 


The Phillips Petroleum Co. of Bartles- ing agent, chief clerk, design engineer, and 
ville, Okla., produces Phillips 66 gasoline assistant president. Since the team’s reor- 
and a well-known line of lubricants. It ganization in 1936, 23 employes have 
also produces some of the finest basketball played on it, and 22 of these are still with 
in the country, and its industrial team— Phillips. 

= the Phillips 66 Oilers—holds a short-term In many ways the present squad of ten 
mortgage on the National AAU champion- is the most remarkable basketball outfit 













old to play, is still with “Phillips Pete” in sity of Oklahoma, at 6 foot 1, to the 
important executive posts. K. S. Adams, _ ering Fritz Troutwine, reserve center 






0. K. Wing, the team’s manager, became at 6 foot 814. 







ship, with an option for renewal March 16. ever assembled. Seen all together it looks 

The Oilers began operations in 1921, much like any other group of super-slick 
when the company itself was hardly more _ postgraduate players. But stand an ordi- 
than a baby dandled in Frank Phillips’ nary-size man beside its members and one 
lap. And with but two exceptions, the per- realizes that all ten are giants, ranging 
sonnel of that original team, now far too from Bill Martin, guard from the Univer- 


tow- 
from 


the president, was one of its members; Central Missouri State Teachers College, 


secretary of the company before his death The outstanding player of the group, if 
in 1934; others hold the posts of purchas- _ there is one, is Joe Fortenberry, a mere 6 


















































































































Oilers in action: Lockard scores; Troutwine (44) is 6 foot 81% tall 
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foot 8 inches of stellar center from West 
Texas State Teachers College. But most 
of the other nine—including Grady Lewis, 
Fred Pralle, Lloyd Tucker, and Jim Will- 
coxon (at 6 foot 3), Don Shields (6 foot 
4), Don Lockard (6 foot 21%), and Frank 
Groves (6 foot 514)—can give him a run 
for his money when they are “hot.” Con- 
sequently, Coach Chuck Hyatt, an AIll- 
American from Pitt who works in the pub- 
licity department, usually gets all ten 
into a game at one time or another. More- 
over, Hyatt doesn’t believe in keeping in- 
dividual scoring records. 

During the season the Oilers travel from 
coast to coast, usually awing the local 
boys, but sometimes getting their lumps. 
They had a scare thrown into them when 
they hit New York last November, barely 
edging out the Ohrbachs 37-35 before 
8,219 fans in Madison Square Garden. 
They are now completing a West Coast 
swing, and through the season up to last 
week end had won 46 games out of 54. 

But next week in Denver the Oilers 
meet their toughest competition of the 
year as they defend their AAU crown 
against 50 of the finest teams in the coun- 
try. As usual, however, the tourney is like- 
ly to resolve itself into a two-way contest 
between the Bartlesvillians and the Den- 
ver Nuggets (now the Denver American 
Legion), who beat the Oilers in the 1939 
finals and succumbed 39-36 in 1940. Never- 
theless Coach Hyatt last week refused to 
optimize. “I don’t think we'll win,” he 
declared. 


“| Most college basketball teams wind up 
their regular seasons within the present 
three-week stretch. In the Big Ten, Wis- 
consin came out atop the heap; the South- 
west Conference winner, Arkansas, rated 
one of the best college teams of all time 
and undefeated save by the Phillips Oilers 
in non-college competition, appears in the 
Kansas City NCAA tourney Mar. 21. 
Duke won out in the Southern Confer- 
ence, Tennessee topped the Southeastern, 
Washington State and Stanford play off 
for the Pacific Coast title this week, and 
Dartmouth bagged its fourth consecutive 
Eastern League title. 


Sport Squibs 


BaseBaLLt: Mrs. Grace Comiskey was 
elected president of the Chicago White 
Sox—the first feminine American League 
club chief—to fill the vacancy left by the 
death of her husband, J. Louis Comiskey, 
in 19389 . . . After ending his holdout (he 
agreed to a reported $35,000-a-year sal- 
ary), Joe DiMaggio of the New York 
Yankees hurried too much while motoring 
from his San Francisco home to training 
camp at St. Petersburg, Fla.—he was 
ticketed for speeding near Merced, Calif. 


Track AND Fie.p: Undisturbed that his 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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Johnston’s Acres 
by JOHN LARDNER 


Until such time as 
-the government begins to 
make his matches for him, 
Joe Louis will continue to 
bowl ’em over in Uncle 
Mike Jacobs’ alley, at the 
rate of one (1) pin a 
month. The target for 
March, and a bargain, too, 
is Abraham Leviticus 
Simon. 

If you happen to be in 
Detroit on March 21, you 
will get 250 pounds for 
your money. Mr. Simon is the most 
man Louis has ever faced, next to Primo 
Carnera. If Simon owned himself, he 
would be one of the country’s leading 
property holders. 

However, most of his frontage, and 
several acres of his northwest sector, 
overlooking the sea, are controlled by 
Mr. James Joy Johnston, the boy 
bandit. 

“My holdings in Simon are consider- 
able,” says Mr. Johnston modestly. 
“There is one lot, just south of the 
right ear, where I plan to build some 
day, when I grow old and retire.” 

“How old do you expect to grow?” 
inquired your correspondent, with par- 
donable curiosity. After all, it is a well- 
known fact that Mr. Johnston cast his 
first vote for King George III, and used 
to take his afternoon cuppa tea with 
Goldsmith, Boswell, Garrick, and the 
boys in Dr. Johnson’s set. 

“Never mind,” said the impresario. 
“I am certainly not going to retire be- 
fore I have a heavyweight champion, 
and Abraham Leviticus Simon is that 
man, Lord love him.” 


Twice before this, Mr. Johnston 
has played for Louis’ title—both times 
with Runnin’ Robin Pastor as his hole 
ecard. Runnin’ Rob went ten and eleven 
rounds, respectively, with the champion, 
which is more than most men do. How- 
ever, Robin wound up on the small of 
his back, and while there is some talk of 
a third try, Mr. J. J. Johnston puts no 
great faith in it. For the time being, 
Abraham Simon is his man. 

“He will be the first Jewish heavy- 
weight champion since the immortal 
Daniel Mendoza,” babbles Mr. J. “He 
is colossal, terrific, brave, and pictur- 
esque, and if Louis kills him, I will prob- 
ably sue.” 

Mr. Simon is not only colossal, ter- 





rific, brave, and pictur- 
esque; he is subdivided. 
His life is one long epic 
of subdivision. 


Abraham began hi 
public career as a school- 
boy athlete in New York. 
Practically nobody owned 
a piece of him then. All 
Simon was his, and Abe 
was not sure what to do 
with it. Presently, as 
sometimes happens, the 
matter was taken out of his hands. 

As he romped around a boxing ring 
one day, he caught the eye of a couple 
of polo players, two men who bleed blue 
at the slightest provocation, John Hay 
Whitney and Thomas Hitchcock Jr. 
You will recall Mr. Whitney as the 
character who backed the motion pic- 
ture “Gone With the Wind,” the biggest 
picture of all time. Simon, the jumbo 
heavyweight, was right up his alle 
Mr. Whitney has a jumbo complex. He 
even backed a musical named “Jumbo,” 
and lost some dollars with the cour 
teous assistance of Billy Rose. 

Having purchased a _ heavywei; 
Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. Whitney looked 
around for an expert to guide him. They 
consulted James Joseph Tunney, and 
Tunney directed them to Mr. James 
(Bow-Tie) Bronson, who once had a 
hand in the Tunney destiny. Mr. Bron- 
son took Abraham over and groomed 
him with care. 

Abe was an early success. Mr. Hitcl- 
cock and Mr. Whitney went to see him 
fight one evening. A friend waved to 
them from the back of the house, and 
the stockholders turned around to 
wave back. In so doing, they missed 
the fight, for Simon disposed of his man 
in 1214 seconds. 

“IT guess we have something,” said 
Mr. Hitchcock to Mr. Whitney, “even 
if we do not know what it is.” 

Sad to say, Abe pined under Meadow- 
brook management and wasted away, 
and pretty soon he belonged to him- 
self again. Not for long, to be sure. 
James Joy Johnston speared him in the 
open market, buying low, as is hi 
wont, and holding for the rise. 

If Simon fails to lick Louis on March 
21, it will hurt Mr. Johnston. But i! 
will not discourage him. He will stalk 
out with his chin up and—if he will 
pardon my saying so—his fighter down 
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“I(t has 
to be GOOD 
to get me 
So excited |" 
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“/-\F course I had heard about Fluid Drive...who 
hasn’t? But I didn’t know it was so wonderful 
until we got our new Chrysler! 

“This Chrysler has so much power, you just put it 
in ‘high’ and start off for anywhere... it pulls out of 
snow banks and mud holes... climbs hills... dashes 
away from a standing start... travels all day without 
your touching clutch or gearshift! 

“Of course Fluid Drive is the magic that enables you 
to do all these things... but it’s the enormous power 
of that Spitfire engine that gives you the extra thrill. 


“Fred says that the Vacamatic transmission has some- 
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thing to do with it, too... it changes the power ratios, 
or something, like the variable-pitch propellers on a 
plane. 

“Anyway, it’s perfectly amazing that so much power 
can be so smooth and silent... and so economical! 


“Why shift gears... when Fluid Driving is so much 
simpler, smoother, and easier? The minute you drive 
a Chrysler, you'll agree with me that there is no sub- 
stitute for Fluid Drive... there just isn’t anything in 
the world like it! 


“I don’t see how anybody can afford to buy any new 
car without seeing and driving a Chrysler!” 


















* Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, 
Thursdays, 9 to 10 P. M., E.S.T. 
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(Continued from Page 49) 
56-foot 6-inch heave a fortnight ago was 
disqualified as a record because he used 
an outdoor ball, Al Blozis of Georgetown 
put the indoor shot (leather-covered) last 
week at the final big indoor meet of the 
season in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, a distance of 56 feet 27% inches for 
a legal indoor standard . . . Earle Meadows 
of the Southern California A.A. set a new 
world’s indoor record in the pole vault by 
hoisting himself 14 feet 74% inches... 
Walter Mehl of Wisconsin won the mile 
event in 4:10.4, 4 yards in front of Les 
MacMitchell of N.Y.U.... John Borican, 
Shore A.C. Negro, scored a double victory: 
1:10.2 (a new world’s indoor mark) in the 
600, and 2:10.3 in the 1,000-yard event. 





Middleweights in a Muddle 


Between the weights of 147 and 160 
there is an ominous 13-pound gap—a no 
man’s land known as the middleweight— 
sometimes called the “muddleweight” di- 
vision. Now and then a wise mother 
warns her recalcitrant darling with a cold 
whisper of: “Eat your spinach, junior, or 
you may turn out to be a middleweight!” 
If Junior isn’t a congenital dullard he eats 
it, for there is nothing more muddling in 
later life. 

There are two distinct middleweight 
champions, both guaranteed to be alive. 
One—according to the New York State 
Boxing Commission and Mike Jacobs, 
czar of boxing—is the 31-year-old ex-sailor, 
Ken Overlin. This ancient gaffer, who ad- 
mittedly is no tiger (“Say, listen, if I ever 
knocked anybody out, I’d be the first to 
holler ‘Fake’!”) , got his title from Ceferino 
Garcia, who got it from Fred Apostoli, who 
got it from Marcel Thil, who got it from 
Gorilla Jones, who just dreamed it up. 

The other—champion according to the 
National Boxing Association—is the 26- 
year-old Polish-American Tony Zale of 
Gary, Ind. He got his title from Al Hostak, 
who got it from Solly Krieger, who got it 
from Hostak, who got it from Freddie 
Steele, who got it from Babe Risko, who 
got it from Teddy Yarosz, who got it from 
Vince Dundee, who got it from Lou 
Brouillard, who got it from Ben Jeby, who 
plucked it out of thin air when Mickey 
Walker vacated it. 

In addition to these, there are other 
foolish versions. In the Bronx, New York, 
they like a local youngster, Tami Mauriel- 
lo. In Pennsylvania they favor a tall, 
dark, handsome lad from Penn State 
named Billy Soose—and with some justi- 
fication, for Soose has defeated both cham- 
pions in over-the-weight non-title bouts. 

As a charitable gesture in clearing the 
situation (and also to make some money), 
Mike Jacobs brought Soose to Madison 
Square Garden in January to fight Mau- 
riello. Soose stabbed the Bronx denizen 
dizzy, won the decision, and seemed ready 
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Learning the Trade: 








International 


Mike, the St. Bernard pup, and Buck, his 


father, are fixtures of the winter resort at Sun Valley, Idaho. Like the 
famous rescue dogs of the Alpine Hospice of St. Bernard—where the breed 
originated—M ike and his pappy lug around brandy casks on their collars. 





to challenge Overlin under the New York 
Commission’s egis. But just then some- 
body noticed one Ernie Vigh, another 
middleweight who in the semifinal bout 
the same evening outpointed Coley Welch. 
“Let us match Soose with Vigh,” someone 
said. And they did. 

The winner of that bout was honest- 
and-truly going to fight Overlin, but it 
turned out otherwise. Soose defeated Vigh 
by a narrow margin, after being floored by 
the slugger in the eighth and was the 
recipient of what is known in boxing 
circles as “the run-around.” In short, he 
was rematched with Vigh in Madison 
Square Garden last Friday night—the win- 
ner absolutely, positively, to get a shot at 
Overlin’s title (New York State version). 

On that night Soose surprised everyone, 
including himself, by flooring Vigh in the 
first round. For the next eleven stanzas 
he kept a reliable if monotonous left in 
what remained of Vigh’s face and won 
easily. 

However, there were two flaws in the 
night’s performance. In the first place, 
Soose was suspended a month for failing 
to make the weight (he was a pound over 
the 161 limit). The second drawback was 
the presence of another middleweight, 
George Abrams, in the semifinal bout. This 
stablemate of Overlin outpointed Coley 
Welch, but that is beside the point. Ab- 
rams, it appears, holds two decisions over 
Soose and one over Vigh. This clears ev- 
erything up. Or does it? 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Hitler’s Jewish Doctor 


It has long been known that Adolf Hit- 
ler pulled his non-Aryan punches against 
one Jew: Dr. Eduard Bloch, a 69-year-old 
once well-to-do physician in the Nazi 
Fiihrer’s boyhood home of Linz and the 
Hitler family doctor (he treated the future 
dictator’s mother in her last illness). But 
although Nazi newspapers occasionally 
mentioned the doctor’s existence, they 
never acknowledged this single exception 
to their racial doctrine. 

Last January Dr. Bloch, a gray-haired 
medico with a white bushy mustache, 
arrived quietly in New York, ending a 
refugee journey from Vienna. Ferreted out 
by J. D. Ratcliff, a free-lance magazine 
writer, he poured out his reminiscences of 
the Nazi dictator’s youth—a period briefly 
covered by biographers. Highlights of Dr. 
Bloch’s story (the first of two install- 
ments appeared in Collier’s magazine last 
week) : 


" When Hitler’s mother died of a breast 
cancer, her 19-year-old son sketched her 
as she lay on her deathbed “in order to 
preserve a last impression.” After his 
mother was buried, “Adolf remained be- 
hind unable to tear himself away from the 
freshly filled grave.” A few days later, 
Dr. Bloch recalls, “the family came to 





















‘Hitch-hikes back to war 
aboard a British Bomber 


RANK GervASI has just gone back to the war on a 

British. bomber. He is another one of those on-the- 
hot-spot staff correspondents upon whom Collier’s 
depends to cover the world. 


Hugh Walpole, in Roman Fountain, calls Gervasi “one 
of the best journalists in the world.” Walpole was in 
Rome when Gervasi scooped the world on the death of 
Pope Pius XI and the election of his successor. 


Eye-witnessing history in the making, interviewing the 
history-makers, Gervasi has hopped from France to 
the Low Countries, to the Balkans, to Mexico, to the 
new bases in the West Indies. 


Deep in the negotiations that preceded formation of the 
Axis, Gervasi interviewed Chamberlain, Hitler, Musso- 
lini and Ciano. 


Life’s worst moments for Frank Gervasi came last fall 
when he sailed from Rotterdam to Portsmouth, nor- 
mally an eight-hour trip. He spent four days and nights 
of horror crossing. Around him 38 other ships went 
down, victims of mines, torpedoes or gunboat fire? 


Collier’s staff men go where the news is. They get it 
first, interpret it correctly, present it clearly. 
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There’s bound to be tremendous Reader Response to 
a magazine like Collier’s that publishes so much vital, 
authoritative information for the active, thinking, fact- 
hungry American millions. 


Whether you advertise trucks or toiletries, gadgets or 
gasoline this Reader Response is important to you. 


We don’t believe any other multimillion magazine 
keeps as close as Collier’s does to so many responsive, 
earning, spending Americans. They could easily make 
up your No. 1 sales territory. 


Read Gervasi’s story—‘“‘We Fly a Bomber to 
England’”’—in Collier’s, out Friday, March 14th! 
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This portrait of Frank 
Gervasi was done by 
Hardie Gramatny, 
forceful, modern 
Collier’s illustrator. 
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my office. Adolf stepped forward and 
shook my hand. Looking into my eyes, 
he said: ‘I shall be grateful to you for- 


999 


ever. 


§ At a 1937 party conference in Nurn- 
berg, Hitler asked for news of the physi- 
cian then declared: “Dr. Bloch is an 
Edeljude—a noble Jew. If all Jews were 
like him there would be no Jewish ques- 
tion.” 


{| Later, favors were granted to the non- 
Aryan doctor. Of the homes of the 700 
Jews in Linz, his house was the only one 
unmarked by the yellow banner Jude. 
He was permitted to retain his passport; 
no J was stamped on his ration card. And 
he was allowed to take 16 marks from the 
country instead of 10. 





80 Years for the GPO 


The United States Government Print- 
ing Office annually turns out some $25,- 
000,000 worth of printed stock and print- 
ers’ supplies—including 131,000,000 com- 
plete publications, 80,000,000 income-tax 
blanks, 280,000,000 money-order sheets, 
2,000,000,000 postal cards (26,000 per 
minute) , hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of ink, paste, glue, etc. Its scope of printed 
material ranges from leaflets to sizable 
tomes, from regular departmental and 
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Congressional documents (among them 
the Congressional Record) to the myriad 
of diversified by-products of information- 
gathering agencies (such GPO best sellers 
s “Infant Care” and “Healthy, Happy 
Womanhood”). 

As the world’s largest printing plant, 
valued at $20,000,000, the GPO employs 
more than 7,000 workers and within its 
modern, eight-story Washington building 
(floor space: 32.7 acres) enough type is 
set annually to stretch a newspaper col- 
umn from Washington to New York, 225 
miles away. 

Created in 1860 by a joint Congressional 
resolution, the office began operation on 
March 4, 1861 in a four-story printing 
plant on North Capitol Street, and it has 
expanded steadily ever since under the 
administrative direction of a string of 
Public Printers. 

Heading the GPO in its present enlarged 
quarters is the thirteenth Public Printer 
(appointed by President Roosevelt in 
1934), Augustus E. Giegengack, a 50- 
year-old, bald, round-faced former printing- 
plant owner and NRA code director. Born 
in New York of German and English-Irish 
parents, Giegengack quit school when only 
13, worked as an office boy and printer’s 
apprentice, and finally became manager 
of a printing plant. A member of the AEF, 
he served as a private under Capt. Stephen 
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Terse Fire Story Wins | 
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Girl Reporter 


When 16-year-old Alfreda Ka 
pas, a senior in the Tuley Hig 
School, was told she had won th 
sitxh award in The Chicago Her 
ald-American girl. reporter con } 
test, she did not smile. Instea 
very jubilantly, she said: 

“I’m glad, because I want to 
a journalist. When I gradua' 











The same old story— 
and we liked if, too! 


In the TIMES city room a veteran rewrite man received 
congratulations today upon a distinction never before attained 
by any newspaperman. 

One of his stories, an anonymous 








Northwestern.” 
She was asked: 
“But why do you Want to be 

Journalist?” 

She replied: 

“Oh, I don’t know; I guess jus 
because that is what I want to d 
Maybe it will not turn out to 
all I think it will, but ane has 
live and learn.” 

— is the daughter of M 

d Mrs. George Kappas of 23: 

Medill av., the eldest of three gir 

and two boys. 

Her dark eyes, black hair an 

bespeaking he 


in her neat two-story brick 
and told how she had come 
her first-hand story of the 
5-11 fire at 168 W. 
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effort rolled out in the routine grist 
of his typewriter, won a $5 prize 
in the Herald-American girl re- 
porter contest. 

Last Wednesday, preparing a re- 
port for publication in the late edi- 
tions of. The TIMES, he wrote: 

“Chicago’s worst downtown fire 
in 10 years burned during the morn- 
ing rush hours today in a furniture 
company building—a _ five-story 
structure that was built in 1872— 
at 168 W. Lake, between Wells and 


WORD-FOR-WORD 
In yesterday's Herald-American 
he beheld | “lead” reprinted. 
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Trapped in ice 
for two nights’ 
fishing boat safe 


Caught two night and a day in 
the ice floes off Wilmette, the fish- 
ing boat Reindeer with three aboard 
was released today and brought into 
the Old- Chicago Coast Guard sta- 
tion. 

Boats from, three cities, Chicago, 
Racine and Milwaukee, had sought 
all afternoon and last night to re- 
lieve the ship, the distress of whose 
occupants was becoming acute from 


, |lack of food and the wind which 


were sweeping the sake. A crew 
under Capt. John Olander, the sec- 
the night, 
* for, 








Blaze: girl’s prize fire yarn burns up rival newsroom 
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Early, the White House secretary, and be. 
came mechanical superintendent of Th 
Stars and Stripes, official AEF journal. 

By last fall Giegengack was finding eye, 
the GPO’s latest quarters inadequate, an( 
he was forced to farm out much mor 
than the normal $1,500,000 worth of jobs 
requiring specialized equipment. 

Last week the GPO rounded out its 80th 
year of supplying the government with the 
written word, but neither Giegengack no; 
his employes could take time off to cele. 
brate the birthday. The GPO was working 
on a 24-hour, six-day schedule. 





From Howard to Hearst 


A fortnight ago Brig. Gen. Hugh §, 
Johnson, who as the son of hardy Mid. 
western pioneers scraped his way through 
Alva (Okla.) high school and teachers col- 
lege working at everything from cowhand 
to printer’s devil (later he entered the 
Army via West Point), signed a contract 
with King Features Syndicate calling for 
a reported $50,000-a-year guarantee, plus 
a percentage of the sales revenue for his 
daily newspaper column. 

The new contract, consummated at the 
South Carolina plantation of his friend, 
Bernard Baruch, terminated Johnson’s six- 
year association with Roy Howard, the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, and the Unit- 
ed Feature Syndicate. To friends, he has- 
tened to explain that there was no ill feel- 
ing between himself and the publisher, 
and emphasized that the syndicate switch 
from Howard to Hearst was purely for 
monetary reasons: about a $10,000 in- 
crease. As proof of that fact, the 58-year- 
old columnist insisted the King Features 
contract (effective March 10) provide 
that the Manhattan outlet for the column 
be sold to the Scripps-Howard New York 
World-Telegram. 





Follow Copy 


Rushing to make a deadline a fortnight 
ago, Ray Brennan, a Chicago Daily Times 
rewrite man, took the easiest way out in 
painting a word picture of a furniture- 
store fire in the Loop: he helped himself 
liberally from a story supplied by the Chi- 
cago News Bureau. 

The yarn appeared again last week—to 
the veteran rewrite man’s amazement—in 
the rival Herald-American (see illustra- 
tion). Under the by-line of Alfreda Kap- 
pas, it had won a $5 girl-reporter contest 
prize. Confronted with the similarity, Miss 
Kappas, a 16-year-old high-school senior, 
admitted that she had lifted The Times’ 
story, but “I changed some of it around.” 
As The Times congratulated The Herald- 
American for recognizing a good story, 
The Herald-American offered The Times a 
duplicate award. 

The Chicago News Bureau, source of 
the original, was ignored. 
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EDUCATIO 


The ABC’s of Marriage: 
AYC Study Reports on Progress 
of Education for Family Life 








A sociologist once asked 100 men and 
100 women: “If by some miracle you 
could press a button and find that you 
had never been married to your husband 
(or wife), would you press that button?” 
Only 66 men and 64 women answered 
ie 

That so many Americans marry unhap- 
pily has worried educators considerably. 
And more and more schoolmen have de- 
termined that they must teach youth not 
only how to spell, add, and write but also 
how to get along in marriage. Last week 
the American Youth Commission pub- 
lished an excellent report on their progress 
to date: Youtu, FAmIty, AND Epucation, 
by Prof. Joseph K. Folsom of Vassar Col- 
lege (299 pages. American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington. $1.75). 

This education for family life now 
reaches about 10 per cent of America’s 
students and 4 per cent of its married 
couples, Folsom says. For example, in the 
progressive school systems of Winnetka, 
Ill., and Bronxville, N.Y., seventh-graders 
take compulsory courses in sex. The State 
of Washington requires a year of home- 
making classes for girls, and Stephens Col- 
lege of Columbia, Mo., frankly grooms its 
girls for marriage. In most such courses, 
what the students chiefly want is informa- 
tion on sex. 

Probably the best known of the hun- 
dreds of marriage experts in colleges is Dr. 
Ernest R. Groves of the University of 
North Carolina, who makes it a policy to 
answer any and all questions the students 
ask. And increasing thousands of grown- 
ups are attending lectures sponsored by 
such out-of-school agencies as _ parent- 
teacher associations, birth-control clinics 
(which have found that most patients 
need advice on marital maladjustment as 
well as contraception), and private enter- 
prises like Dr. Paul Popenoe’s Institute 
of Family Relations in Los Angeles. 

As an outstanding venture in the field, 
Folsom cites the Central High School of 
Tulsa, Okla. There 1,500 girls and boys 
take a compulsory course in homemaking. 
Together they study food and nutrition. 
As one project, the boys and girls deco- 
rated a six-room bungalow, budgeting fi- 
nances and visiting stores to buy wall- 
paper, curtains, hardware, etc. And in 
mixed classes they hear lectures on sex, 
petting, divorce, and birth control. 

But too many homemaking courses are 
gauged for girls alone, says Folsom, and 
too many focus on cookery, decoration, etc. 
What youths should learn, he declares, is 
their responsibility to the race. Not only 

is the birth rate falling, but it is falling 
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...and its director, J. S. Carlile 


fastest among the “better” classes. To keep 
the population growing and healthy, Fol- 
som argues, schools must convince young- 
sters that family life is “interesting and 
emotionally satisfying . . . worth having 
for its own sake.” 





A University Before the Mike 


In the University of Alabama’s big new 
auditorium, 4,000 Alabama voices turned 
loose Iast week and made a lot of loud, 
wholesome music. Led by Noah Lang- 
dale, 235-pound varsity tackle and glee 
clubber, and accompanied by the univer- 
sity band and two undergraduate dance 
orchestras, students, faculty, and neigh- 
bors from Tuscaloosa first warmed up for 
an hour, then went on the air over station 
WAPI in Birmingham for a 30-minute 
program called “Alabama Sings.” 

Thus did the university drive home to 
Alabamans its extraordinary interest in 
radio. One of the three schools in Amer- 
ica that grant baccalaureate degrees for 
major courses in radio (New York Uni- 





versity and Drake are others), Alabama 
launched a series of Sunday-night com- 
munity sings as the first project of its new 
department of radio arts. 

Radio at Alabama rates as high as 
chemistry or philosophy or Latin. More 
than 200 of its 5,500 students take courses 
in it, and 60 of them concentrate on it as 
a major. They study script writing, radio 
journalism, radio physics, music, speech, 
and psychology. Through a radio work- 
shop operated by the university extension 
division they get actual experience in 
broadcasting programs via trunk lines to 
WAPI (partly university-owned), WSFA 
in Montgomery, and others in the region. 

Handling the control knobs for the proj- 
ect is an ace radio producer, John S. Car- 
lile. He’s a mercuric, versatile individual 
who as a youngster kept running away 
from home to join circuses and carnivals. 
While attending five colleges in quick suc- 
cession (his A.B. came from Park College 
in Parkville, Mo.), Carlile sang in glee 
clubs, staged shows, and wrote music. 
Came the World War and a dose of mus- 
tard gas and shrapnel. Then he got into 
radio, as announcer, studio manager, mas- 






ter of ceremonies, and finally as production 
manager for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


The plump Carlile about a year ago de- 
cided to get away from it all. He quit CBS 
and went to Alabama for a “semi-vaca- 
tion.” But then he visited the university 
campus and found he had gotten away 
from only part of it. Convinced the stu- 
dents would do well in an extensive radio 
course, he sold the university on the idea. 
By September Alabama had its radio-arts 
department, and Carlile had a post as its 
director and the title of assistant profes- 
sor. 
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There’s a stable in Ceylon that turns out consistent win- 
ners with the — of a Carrier Weathermaker. Its blue- 
blooded thoroughbreds get their winning start in an air 


conditioned stall. Nothing new to Carrier . . . they’ve 
helped create winners in business and industry for more 
than 25 years. Today, Carrier Air Conditioning is aiding 
industry meet production schedules for National Defense. 
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. More You're Tired, Cross, hot, exhausted. Then you step into this Not Even Love can dull their appetites. Even in summer’s 

comes hotel room... cool, calm and quiet . . . Carrier Air Conditioned! baking heat, Carrier cool comfort makes a meal look good and 
vp So you overtip the boy and drop off to the best night's sleep in a taste better. Notice the difference yourself, in your favorite 
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©“W Carrier Room 
Dr. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air condition- 
ing. Thanks to controls and techniques developed 
by him and his associates, air conditioning has 
opened a new world for you in the comforts 
you enjoy, the things you eat and wear, the 
way you live and work. 
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ARTS 


Moods of a Metropolis 


The metropolis officially known as New 
York City is bigger—and, to those who 
love it, better—than anything that can be 
said about it. But that doesn’t stop artists 
from trying to capture its many moods, 
and this week the Whitney Museum of 
American Art has been hung with 265 im- 
pressions of the Big City by 101 painters. 
“This Is Our City,” a tribute to the 
Greater New York Fund (an amalgama- 
tion of charities) , runs until April 13. 

The big show bears out the old saw that 
most of the successful New Yorkers come 
from somewhere else. Georgia O'Keeffe, 
Wisconsin-born, has painted industrial 
Queens and the East River from the Shel- 
ton Hotel and the gleaming tower of the 
26-story American Radiator Building by 
night; Edward Hopper, a native of up- 
state New York, has captured the grim- 
ness of white-collar overtime work in 
“Office at Night” and in the famous “Early 
Sunday Morning” has recorded a deserted 
row of shops. George Grosz (Berlin), 
George Schreiber (Brussels) , and Reginald 
Marsh (Paris) record the tawdry splendor 
of show business; Katherine Schmidt of 
Xenia, Ohio, depicts Bowery bums in 
“The Old Man Speaks.” 

Chronologically, the Whitney show be- 














gins with works by Glackens, Bellows, 
Luks, and Sloan which date from around 
the turn of the century. A similar exhibi- 
tion opens March 18 at the New York 
Historical Society, where more than 150 
water colors, oils, drawings, and litho- 
graphs of “New York as the Artist Knew 
It 1626-1940” will be shown until Aug. 1. 





Eleven Concerts in Nine Days 


From the music hall that Kodak built— 
the Eastman Theater and School of Music 
—the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
last week set out on its fourth and longest 
spring tour. The one woman and 84 men 
musicians, accompanied by José Iturbi and 
Guy Fraser Harrison, conductors, piled 
into three special Pullmans and headed 
south to give eleven concerts in nine cities 
in nine days. As many more engagements 
had to be turned down. 

The orchestra had played in Columbus, 
Ohio, before; there, on the first stop of 
this season’s tour, Amparo Iturbi joined 
her brother in a spirited performance of 
the Mozart Two-Piano Concerto in E Flat, 
which he conducted from the keyboard 
(see Record Week). Then the musicians 
played bridge and poker, rehearsed and 
killed time during the train trip to Hunt- 
ington, W.Va. Other appearances in 
Raleigh, N.C., Charleston, §.C., the 








Wide World 


Scrubber’s Brush: Among the 60-odd art shows going on in New 
York this month is the fifth annual exhibit of works done by the Columbia 
University faculty in their spare time. And “considerably above the aver- 
age” of the faculty art, according to Harry Carnohan of the art department 
(left), are the three cartoons and two portrait drawings entered by Patsy 
De Vito (right). Patsy, however, is not a member of the faculty; he is one 


of the university’s wall washers. He’s a softball wiz, too. 
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Woman’s College of Furman University jp 
Greenville, S.C., Charlotte, N.C., Nop. 
folk, Va., the Hampton Institute fo, 
Negroes in Hampton, Va., and Wilming. 
ton, Del., followed. 

Back in Rochester, the Philharmonic has 
only one more of the year’s twelve cop. 
certs to go (March 27). But the Civic 
Orchestra, made up of 45 members of the 
Philharmonic, carries on under Harrison’s 
baton for 32 weeks each year, giving many 
concerts in the city schools as well as Sun- 
day-evening “pop” programs featuring 
guest stars like Benny Goodman, Alec 
Templeton, Kenny Baker, Oscar Levant, 
Mary Eastman, and the Southernaires. 

The orchestra also plays for the operas 
and the American Composer Series pre- 
sented annually by the School of Music, 
whose graduates make up one-quarter of 
its youthful and enthusiastic personnel. 
Rochesterians are proud of their city’s 
eminence as a music center—as is evident 
from the fact that one in every 33 con- 
tributes to the $190,000 annual budget of 
the two orchestras. 





RECORD WEEK 


Columbia’s latest contribution to the 
rapidly increasing library of South Ameri- 
can music is the first of its kind—a collec- 
tion of Souta AMERICAN CHAMBER MUsic 
(four 12-inch records in album, $4.50). 
The work of nine living composers, includ- 
ing Villa-Lobos, Fernandez, Mignone, and 
Uribe-Holguin, it is music in the modern 
idiom which has drawn much of its inspira- 
tion from native folk rhythms. The per- 
formers are Olga Averino, soprano, Al- 
fredo St. Malo, violinist, Fritz Magg, 
cellist, and Nicolas Slonimsky, pianist. 


Mozart wrote his only Two-Pi,xo 
Concerto in 1779 at Salzburg, possibly 
with his pianist-sister Nannerl in mind. 
Now the sparkling duet has been recorded 
by another family team, José Iturbi and 
his pupil-sister Amparo, with the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic Orchestra—of which 
he is permanent conductor (three 12-inch 
Victor records in album, $3.50) . 


Srarvvust is the title of the latest Bing 
Crosby collection (six 10-inch Decca ree- 
ords in album, $2.60). In addition to the 
title tune, selections include “Just One 
Word of Consolation,” “Deep Purple.” 
“My Melancholy Baby,” “I Cried for 
You,” and “Dear Old Girl’—all delivered 


in the familiar Crosby manner. 


Some 30 Metopies or THE THIRTIES 
(five 10-inch records in album, $5.50) , is- 
sued by the Liberty Music Shop in Man- 
hattan, are performed three to a side by 
Emile Petti and his Savoy-Plaza Hotel 
Orchestra in typical night-club medley 
style. “September Song,” “Mean to Me, 
“Sweet and Lovely,” “All the Things You 
Are,” and “It’s Only a Paper Moon” are 
a few of those present. 
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_— > 4 Ad Studebaker almost “thinks’”’ for itself, 
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- of initiative and long-range vision. 


Right now, as always, Studebaker’s 


brilliant engineers, able production 
executives and expert craftsmen, are 
ready for you with America’s most ad- 
vanced cars—the brilliant-performing 
Champion, Commander and President. 


lud- What motoring “first” is on the way here? Pictured above are William S. James, 
and chief engineer, and Roy E. Cole, vice president in charge of engineering, at Studebaker. 
— They head a staff of brilliant men who command the respect of all automotive engi- 
aa neers for their development of “firsts,” for their steadfast refusal to produce inferior 
per- or ordinary designs, for their masterly efficiency and fast action on tough problems. 
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Ll. is with exceeding regret that your 
faithful bystander reports that he has 
just seen a picture which he thinks must 
be the best picture he ever saw. 

With no less regret he reports that he 
has just seen the best actor in the history 
of acting. 

Name of picture: Crt1zEN KANE, 

Name of actor: Orson Welles. 

Reason for regret: you, my dear, may 
never see the picture. 

(From now on, it’s J.) 

I saw “Citizen Kane” the other night. 
I am told that my name was crossed off 
a list of persons who were invited to look 
at the picture,my name being crossed off 
because some big shot remembered I had 
been a newspaperman. So, for the first 
time in my life, I indignantly denied 
I was a newspaperman. Nevertheless, I 
had to be snuck into the showing of “Cit- 
izen Kane” under a phony name. That’s 
what’s going on about this wonderful pic- 
ture. Intrigue. 

Why intrigue? Well, because. A few 
obsequious and/or bulbous middle-aged 
ladies think the picture ought not to be 
shown, owing to the fact that the picture 
is rumored to have something to do with 
a certain publisher, who, for the first time 
in his life, or maybe the second, shall be 
nameless. That the nameless publisher 
might be astute enough to realize that for 
the first time in his rowdy life he had 
been made a human being did not worry 
the loyal ladies. Sycophancy of that kind, 
like curtseying, is deliberate. The ladies 
merely wait for a chance to show they can 
still do it, even if it means cracking a 
femur. This time I think they may have 
cracked off more than they can chew. I 
hope. 


The story is that of a publisher, 
from his whippersnapper to his doting 
days. His origin is humble, and most 
likely not acceptable to the quarreling 
ladies, whose origin is not for a second in 
question here. A fresh punk out of var- 
ious colleges, the publisher walks into a 
newspaper office as a not quite legitimate 
heir, and thereupon enjoys himself and 
power. At a rather late date it is shown 
that his sybaritic pastimes and his power 
are incomplete, for he can buy or produce 
everything but love. He doesn’t give 
love; he lacks love. With everything in 
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‘Citizen Kane’ 


by JOHN O’HARA 





. .. then old and lonely (the film, 
incidentally, is still unreleased) 


the world that you and I might expect to 
bring happiness, the-publisher is a lonely, 
unwanted, feared, tragicomic man. He 
dies, speaking one mysterious word, a 
female name. At the end of this wonder- 
ful picture you get to know what the 
name was. You also (later) realize how 
silly women can be, especially obsequious 
women. 

Look in vain here for any but obscure 
hints as to the story of “Citizen Kane.” 
My intention is to make you want to see 
the picture; if possible, to make you won- 
der why you are not seeing what I think 
is as good a picture as was ever made. 
Up to now I have thought that the very 
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best talking picture ever made was “I.” { 
I have seen “M” at least eight times. As | 
a movie writer and press agent I used to 
have them run off the attack sequence in 
“The Big Parade,” the one in the woods 
where the boys don’t know where the 
sharpshooter’s going to hit next, every 
time I had a chance. One of my very 
favorite silents was that beautiful job, 
“The Great Gatsby.” And if you want to 
settle bets on any phase of “The Birth of 
a Nation,” call me. But “Citizen Kane” 
is Late 1941. It lacks nothing. 


Ana aside from what it does not 
lack, “Citizen Kane” has Orson Welles. 
It is traditional that if you are a great 
artist, no one gives a damn about you 
while you’re still alive. Welles has had 
plenty of that. He got a tag put to his 
name through the Mars thing, just as 
Scott Fitzgerald, who wrote better than 
any man in our time, got a Jazz Age tag 
put to his name. I say, if you plan to have 
any grandchildren to see and to bore, 
see Orson Welles so that you can bore 
your grandchildren with some hones‘y. 
There never has been a better actor 
than Orson Welles. I just got finished 
saying there never has been a belicr 
actor than Orson Welles, and I don’t 
want any of your lip. 

Do yourself a favor. Go to your neig'\- 
borhood exhibitor and ask him why ‘ie 
isn’t showing “Citizen Kane.” Then suc 
me, 
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Ottawa, 


February 6, 1941. 


I am pleased to extend to you an invitation 
on behalf of the people of Canada to visit our country 
in the course of the present year. 
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© Thousands who have traveled the world 
over, proclaim Glacier the most marvel- 
ous vacationland of all. And little wonder, 
for it is a spectacular mountain paradise 
with trails winding between towering 
peaks, through dense virgin forests and 
alongside picturesque mountain streams. 
Stay at beautiful hotels or cozy chalets, 
as you choose. Glide over smooth high- 
ways in sightseeing motors which take you 
to a myriad of breath-taking scenic spots. 


e This summer, attractive rates for Park 
accommodations, combined with Burling- 
ton’s special low summer fares, make the 
cost of a Glacier vacation surprisingly 
low. And for only $2.25 more, your Bur- 
lington ticket can be extended to include 
transportation to the Cody, Gardiner or 
Red Lodge gateways of Yellowstone. 


e Burlington gives you your choice of 
three routes. Direct from Chicago; or 
alongside the Black Hills and thru the 
dude ranch country; or by way of Colo- 
rado, riding the Denver Zephyr. Go one 
way and return another. Choice of three 
routes from St. Louis, too. 


e Travel independently or join a congenial 
Burlington Escorted Tour with everything 
arranged in advance. Either way, Burling- 
ton gives you the greatest travel value. 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT. Take your vacation now 
and pay later. Check coupon for complete 
details of this convenient service. 
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r—— Mail This Coupon Today 
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Route 


Room 510, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


I would like your free illustrated booklets, 
rates and information about Glacier Vacations. 


0 Check here for special information about 
All-expense Escorted Tours 
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Lloydian Laughs by Proxy: 
Comedian-Producer’s New Film 
Leaves Slapstick to Others 


The uninspired title to the contrary, 
RKO-Radio’s A Girt, A Guy AND A Gos 
is engaging clowning that will amuse a 
wide audience. This is the first Harold 


. Lloyd production in which the veteran 


comic leaves his lenseless spectacles home 
and his laughs to others. But although 
Lloyd never sidles into camera range, his 
actor-proxies and every sequence of their 
vehicle reflects a mastery of the sure-fire 
laugh that dates back to 1913. 

This wouldn’t be a Lloydian make-be- 
lieve if one of its characters wasn’t a reti- 
cent worm who is stimulated into turn- 
ing with a growl. Here the worm is a staid 
businessman who jilts his stuffy fiancée the 
better to admire his secretary from a re- 





International 


spurns both subtlety and pate, 
to accent first principles—slapstick, 
self-topping gag, and the climactic Kes 
stone chase. Lloyd has chosen his alte 
egos well: Edmond O’Brien as the guy anj 
Lucille Ball as the girl are first rate: an) 
George Murphy as the ingenuous gob give 
an ingratiating performance. 


{ Harold Lloyd has been stage-struck 4). 
most as long as he can remember, whic 
may account for the fact that today he j 
reputedly the richest man in Hollywood 
The comedian was born in Burchard, Neb, 
in 1893; twelve years later, in Omahia, }, 
had made his stage debut. In between sy). 
sequent sessions at high school and the 
theater, young Lloyd managed a varied 
career: he was an usher in several Western 
theaters; in San Diego he racked balls iy 
his father’s billiard parlor; for a while, jn 
Durango, Colo., he worked for Western 


Union; and once almost won the Colorado 
state boxing championship. 
Lloyd’s first movie job was in San Diego, 





Culver 


Harold Lloyd, producer (1941) and as ‘Lonesome Luke’ (circa 1917) 


spectful distance. This secretary, whose 
family is an uninhibited group of individ- 
ualists right out of “You Can’t Take It 
With You,” is also a lass who loves a sailor. 
Coffeecup is the sailor’s name, and his ex- 
tra-nautical talents are equally remark- 
able, but love finally finds a way for guy 
and girl; the sea and an address book that 
is considered a collector’s item in sailor 
circles account for the gob. 

The story outline by the late Grover 
Jones is merely a plausible excuse for a 
collection of spontaneous sequences that 
seem—in the manner of the Hollywood 
primitives—to have been written one jump 
ahead of the camera. Directing with Lloyd 
looking over his shoulder, Richard Wallace 





where the Edison company cast him as a 
half-naked Indian extra. Later, in Los 
Angeles, he made friends with another ex 
tra named Hal Roach. When a sma! in- 
heritance presented Roach with a clhiance 
to produce, his friend Lloyd went on the 
payroll at $5 a day—the beginning of a 
lucrative partnership that was not dis- 
solved until 1923. Since 1913, either as 
“Willie Work,” his first characterization 
(which Lloyd admits “was really lousy”), 
or the popular “Lonesome Luke,” or the 
retiring young man with the horn-rimmed 
glasses, Lloyd has made some 500 iilms. 
Their gross take of more than $30,000,000 
is probably a record for any one performer. 
Greenacres, the 20-acre estate where he 
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lives with his wife, Mildred Davis (at one 
time his leading lady), and their three 
children, has been Hollywood’s show place 
jnce it was built ten years ago. The nine- 
hole golf course a short distance from the 
eighteen-room house is only one indication 
of the comedian’s active interest in sports. 
At oue time he was one of the country’s 
top-ranking handball players; at present, 
however, his favorite athletic pastime is 
bowling. 

Despite his wealth, Lloyd has no af- 
fectations, but his superstitions are many: 
he never wears jewelry, but he always car- 
ries a wad of “lucky money” which he 
never touches; he makes a point of leaving 
buildings by the same door at which he 
entered; and when starting a new film, he 
always puts on the same brown Army shoes 
he first wore in “Grandma’s Boy,” eighteen 
years ago. 


Don Ameche Doubled in Rio 
Darryl F. Zanuck of Twentieth Cen- 


tury-Fox is a man who can take a hint. 
When his “Down Argentine Way” was 
banned in Argentina on the grounds that 
it libeled the country it meant to glorify, 
he promptly hired experts to see that his 
new musical, Tuat Nicut 1n Rio, erred 
on the side of flattery. By way of added 
caution, the producer sent the finished 
script to the Brazilian Embassy in Wash- 
ington, where it was approved. A little 
more caution in the matter of story, how- 
ever, would have been more to the point. 
As it is, this good-will gesture is impressive 
chiefly in its lavishness, its dazzling Tech- 
nicolor, a tuneful score, and the electric 
presence of Brazil’s Carmen Miranda, who 
supplements her singing with a talent for 
vivacious comedy. 

For this enterprise, Don Ameche, who 
once invented the telephone and wrote 
Stephen Foster’s best songs, now pro- 
duces a second Ameche to co-star with 
himself. The first Ameche is an American 
singer and impersonator who is holding 
forth in Rio de Janeiro; the second is the 
Baron Duarte, a banker of elastic ethics 
and a philanderer of note (remember the 
embassy approval?) . Give the first Ameche 
a monocle, graying hair at the temples, 
and an aristocratic mien, and if you could 
tell him from the Baron, you’d be smarter 
than the Baroness (Alice Faye), and then 
there wouldn’t be any story. As it is, 
Zanuck used the plot once before in a 
Chevalier film called “Folies Bergére,” and 
its brash innuendos have all the subtlety 
of writing on a fence. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Race in Heaven (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): This is a study in paranoia—the 
drama of a wealthy young Englishman 
Whose insane distrust of his wife and his 











We're blockaded, Mr. Jenks, 
and I'm sunk! 


It’s not that we mind working 
long hours now and then. 
These are busy times. But 
look—that pile of work just / 
doesn’t get any smaller and | 
the other departments are 
complaining that they are 
being held up. 








Why? I'll tell you. Every time you 
call me for dictation my other 


the instant you call, you are 4 
delayed ... and your work is 


slowed up. 


i 


Well, that day you complained and 
said you wished you had a magic 
notebook, I told Mary, my girl friend. 
She said, “What Mr. Jenks needs is 

a Dictaphone. So did my boss... 
and he got one.” 


“Now,” Mary said, “Dictaphone 
leaves him undisturbed to do his 
work while I do mine. He doesn’t 
have to wait for me, nor do I for 
him. We both get more done, 
more easily. 


“While he’s dictating, I can protect 
him from interruptions ... answer 
phone calls and look up things for 
him. He can dictate any time— 
before or after hours, without requir- 
ing me. What’s more, now I can 
keep up with my own work, too.” 


This modern dictating machine speeds production all through 
the office © It's easy to use ¢ Always there—always ready * Puts 
everything on record *® Catches every idea—without waiting. 


----~DICTAPHONE--=:--, 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto I 
(I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘““What’s an office 

anyway?” showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 
(I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 


Gh 6 Ssh Satea ee ue nied Ee ee Peer ny Te ey me 


wee ee ee ee Ce — aso 
The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to 
which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 





“say that again” 


See 


“That's right! Only $4750 
for America’s finest 
portable adding machine” 


[pea when you hear 
about it—still more amaz- 
ing when you see it operate! 
Yes, Victor’s “straight” port- 
able adder—in 10-key or full 


“Where you need keyboard—costs only $47.50. 


it. . when you 
Here’s an engineering feat 


climaxing Victor’s 23 years of 
leadership in providing low-cost 
figure efficiency for every type 
of business. Whether you direct 
a large corporation or operate 
your own corner store, Victor 
adding machines will help you 


add up profits. 


Profit-guardian 
for alert mer- 


chants 3 
Victor offers portables in 


three capacities. Also a wide 
range of standard electric mod- 
els, starting at $114.50. Phone 
your Victor representative for 
a free test trial today or write 
Victor Adding Machine Co., 
3900 N. Rockweil St., Dept. 
NW-3, Chicago, Ill. 

Victor’s newest port- 

able adds and sub- 


wees. $79.50 


For quicker serv- 
ice and accurate 
records 


VICTOR 


ADDING MACHINES 
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best friend impels him to stage a suicide 
that looks like murder. If the dramatiza- 
tion of James Hilton’s novel is unrelieved- 
ly grim, it is also absorbing, and excel- 
lently acted by Robert Montgomery (who 
previously abandoned light comedy for 
neuroses in “Night Must Fall” and “The 
Earl of Chicago”). Ingrid Bergman, 
George Sanders, Oscar Homolka. 


Footsteps IN THE Dark (Warner 
Brothers): Errol Flynn, disguised in mod- 
ern clothes, returns to comedy as an in- 
vestment banker who writes mystery sto- 
ries during office hours and plays amateur 
sleuth in his spare time. Although a script 
involving the required corpse, a_strip- 
teaser (Lee Patrick), a dentist (Ralph 
Bellamy), and the traditionally myopic 
cop (Alan Hale) isn’t half as bright as it 
tries to be, this whodunit comes off as 
breezy nonsense. Brenda Marshall, Allen 
Jenkins, Lucille Watson. 








RADIO 


Yankee Accents in the Axis 





Unlike the Nazi propaganda broadcast- 
ers, who boast a staff of a half-dozen 
Americans or German-Americans, the Ital- 
ian short-wave service has been notable 
for its dry-as-dust newscasts and lack of a 
real blown-in-the-bottle Yankee spieler to 
sell the Fascist cause to the United States. 
Last January, however, listeners here were 
startled to hear a lusty voice on Radio 
Roma’s nightly American Hour of music 
and cultural talks. The voice, which loud- 
ly defended Fascism and counseled against 
aid to Britain, proved to be none other than 
that of Ezra Pound, 56-year-old Idaho- 
born poet and No. | American expatriate 
in Italy. 

Pound, a burly red-bearded radical au- 
thor of 71 cantos who made his first visit 
to the United States in eighteen years in 
1939, presently was broadcasting almost 
every week. Last week, a regular fixture, he 
was heard here twice—the only American 
citizen assisting in Italian radio propa- 
ganda. Meanwhile, American short-wave 
listeners noted that E. D. Ward and Otto 
Koischwitz, ace Nazi-American  broad- 
casters, have also recently been turning up 
on the Amétjcan Hour. 

An ex-New York City college teacher, 
Koischwitz is often teamed with Fred W. 
Kaltenbach, son of a Waterloo, Iowa, 
butcher, as “Fritz and Fred, the Friendly 
Quarrelers.” First heard as “Dr. Anders” 
and as “O.K.” (his initials) , he really spe- 
cializes in hammering the American press. 
Typical of his barbs: “What is the L.Q. 
of PM?” Kaltenbach, dubbed Lord Hee 
Haw by Britons, harps on German contri- 
butions to America. 

Ward is actually Edward Leopold De- 
laney, Illinois-born actor, press agent, and 
novelist (he split his first name to make 


——; 


his pseudonym). Possessed of a caustic 
manner, Ward concentrates on attacks on 
President Roosevelt and Washington yol- 
iticians. Another American broadca ster, 
real name unknown, is “Sinister Sam” o,- 
“Glamorous Gus.” And the most recent 
unmasked is Charles Flick, Brown Uypj- 
versity graduate and ex-American news. 
paperman, who was sent by the Nazis to 
operate from Shanghai. 

On the distaff side are Gertrude Hahn, 
who does a dramatic monologue in Brook. 
lynese entitled “Hot Off the Wire,” jy 
which she takes the role of a switchboard 


Wide World 
Ezra Pound spiels for Fascism 


operator on the mythical Pittsburgh Trib- 
une, and Constance Drexel, a Philadelphi- 
an, who attempts to prove that Propa- 
ganda Minister Paul Joseph Goebbels, big 
boss of the picaresque crew, is a great 
patron of art and literature. 





_ 


Radio Notes 

The first commercial program by fre- 
quency modulation (FM), new staticless 
system of broadcasting (Newsweek, April 
1, 1940), was aired last week by W47NV 
of Nashville, Tenn. Entitled Tunes of Yes- 
terday and Today, it was sponsored by the 
Standard Candy Co. . . . To coordinate 
research work of eight scattered plants in 
New York City, New Jersey, and Long 
Island, the Radio Corp. of America plans 
to build what it describes as the world’s 
largest radio laboratories. The $1,000,000 
plant will be at Princeton, N.J... . The 
calm-voiced Raymond Gram Swing, who 
broadcasts a news-analysis program over 
MBS four days a week and also docs a 
series of monthly newscasts for the com- 
bined British and the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corps., this week becomes the first 
American commentator to broadcast 4 
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, RA °° | WESTINGHOUSE FLUORESCENT 


commercially sponsored program to Latin 
America. Short-waved by NBC’s stations 
WRCA and WNBI, the broadcasts—in 
both Spanish and Portuguese—are spon- 
wred by Esso Marketers on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
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SCIENCE 


Biting Odds for the Male 


Although little Sister is apt to be more 
conscientious than Junior in heeding the 
admonition “Brush your teeth,” she is 
working against odds. According to a sta- 
tistical study of 6,923 high-school students 
aged 12-18, by the time she is ready for 
her debut, 9.1 of her teeth will have been 
attacked by caries (dental decay) , whereas 


only 7.7 of Junior’s will need filling. Questions and Answers About the Amazing New Light Source— 


This tendency of girls’ teeth to decay 
more readily than boys’ is reported by Dr. Mp 
Ernest Sloman, dean of the School of WESTINGHOUSE MAZDA F LAM PS 
Dentistry of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of San Francisco, in the current 
Journal of the American Dental Associa- 
tion. Dr. Sloman not only offers no expla- 
nation but even dismisses the suggestion 
that because a girl’s permanent teeth,on |§ Q, 15 Fluorescent Lighting Different? and a flattering new Soft White shade. 
the average, grow in five months sooner 
than a boy’s, they are exposed longer to 































Everyone’s talking about fluorescent lighting these days. It is being used in 
thousands of industrial and commercial places of business. But many people 
are still in the dark about it. Here are typical questions being asked—with 
answers it will pay you to know. 








A. Yes. It is a new light source, differing Q,. What Fixtures to Use? 
from incandescent lamps in that the light 













deny radning condoms in the mouth, | Steely eddcmea Tarte, As Theres styleand typeset ey 
= my ; : ; tubular in shape, are coated inside with Tequirement—designed by leading manu- 

extra exposure could be credited with pit- fluorescent powders which glow under facturers to give you the full valne from 

ting no more than .27 teeth—an amount | invisible ultra-violet radiation, generated Westinghouse Mazda F Lamps. But, 

accounting for only one-fifth of the total | inside the lamp. regardless of the fluorescent fixtures you 

disparity. ; use, remember that Westinghouse Mazda 
i Seow Mille weten ati petein thelr un- Q. Is It Efficient? F Lamps are the quality lamps in the 

: : . 7 ‘ fluorescent as well as the incandescent 

enviable lead over men, despite their great- A. Yes... It is one of the most efficient Scld-they sive brighter Mele lena 

er concern for and care of their teeth. The light sources ever known. Itmakes possible . ys & 8 ”~ 

scientist points out, however, that there is higher levels of illumination for better see- 

a marked drop in the rate of tooth decay ing, greateraccuracy, 
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52 would have a whole tooth in his or her ors, including an BULB COLOR 
head. | amazing new Day- SIZE $.85 
light shade, closest Te" T 8 Daylight, 3500° iy sal visk 95 
practical approach ig" T-8 | Soft W oy Blue, Green, 1.05 
to natural dayligl "7.8 | Red, Gole 
Measles on the March planniatiditiiiaatis ——— light, 3500° White +20 
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Although measles obeys no hard and EFFECTIVE = 94" T-12 Soft bien y — 13° 
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cases for the nation, but the disease Westinghouse oe ne at, 3300° White 1.60 
averaged only 310,000 victims the next Mazda Lamps at 48" er Dat ~ 
two years. In 1938, however, an 822,000- NEW, BIGGER oe . . 3500° White 3.50 
case epidemic occurred, followed by two DISCOUNTS. 60" T-17 | Daylight. 99 : 9.75 
low m -asl > > a li ht 3500° white ocname 
ieasles years. , = watt 36" T-17 Daylight - 
. oe New! 65 watt 
According to announcements from . . 








Washington last week, 1941 may fit neatly 
into the cycle theory, for reports filtered 
in showing especially high measles rates in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Virginia. Although other regions, including 
New England, the Mountain States, and 
the Far West, were not affected, the net 
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et this rew booklet hélp-you plan 
“= your trip \through the Land*of En- 
grey Cat ‘ 5 
chantment,’where you_can\ pack. every 
vacation Bel) as full of-new thrills and 
strange sights as the booklet itselfis paeked 
witn beautiful pictures and fascinating 
facts. It will give you a pre-view glimpse 
of the picturesque Indian pueblos, the 
prehistoric ruined cities, the cool moun- 
tain playgrounds, the colorful native 
ceremonies that make your visit to New 
PM€xico as interesting as a trip to any 
foreign land. It will show you how and 
y where and what to see, because with it we 
will send an Official 1941 Highway Map 
our brand-new Recreational Map. 
Just‘use the coupon—we'll do the rest! 
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STATE TOURIST 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 

Room 736, State Capitol, 

Santa Fe, N. M. 

Please send free: ( ) New “Recreational Map of 
New Mexico.” ( ) Official 1941 Road Map. () New 
Booklet, “Land of Enchantment.” 
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Ends Wardrobe and Locker 


- « - ATTRACTIVE 
Bring checkroom efficiency into 
your Office . . . save locker room 
floor space; end locker room evils. 

modern attractive steel Office | 
Valet provides complete accom- | 
modations (hats, coats, overshoes, | 
umbrellas) for 6 or 12 people. 
19-pleee Occupies no more space than an 
2-sided ; J ordinary costumer. z 
Valets i hy fm “3-U" Valet Racks, in wall or 
i 2-sided types, accommodate 3 or 
3-0 Pe 6 persons per running foot. Fit in 
Valet , : anywhere; anylength. Walnut, 
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result was 113,391 cases for the first eight 
weeks of 1941 as compared with less than 
a third of that number for a similar period 
last year. 

A Newsweek survey of state and munic- 
ipal health departments in about twenty 
cities revealed further details. Latest 
figures from four of the most heavily 
stricken states—lIllinois, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan—showed 53,- 
860 cases this year, about 32 times the 
1940 toll. Illinois, Michigan, and Texas 
reported small outbreaks in several Army 
camps and aviation centers, recalling 
World War days when 98,225 officers and 
enlisted men caught measles and 2,370 
died. An indication that the defense pro- 
gram may be playing a role in the situa- 
tion came from Detroit, where, it was re- 
ported, the most susceptible groups were 
Southern families who had migrated from 
rural areas to obtain employment in war 
industries. 

Hardest-hit cities included Chicago and 
Philadelphia, while New York with 20,152 
cases (total for the entire year 1940: 
10,502) had its worst measles epidemic 
since 1922 and expects more than 20,000 
more cases before the year’s end. Ordinary 
quarantine measures and serum treatment 
for younger children, however, helped keep 
deaths at an optimistic low. 


A Genius in Glass 


In 1935 Dr. Alexis Carrel, Nobel Prize 
winner of the Rockefeller Institute, and 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh had drawn up 
plans for a “mechanical heart,” actually a 
glass pump which circulates laboratory- 
prepared solutions and maintains life in 
isolated organs taken from animal bodies. 
The job of making the delicate instrument 
fell to the institute’s-ace glass blower, Otto 
Hopf, regarded as the best of about half a 
dozen craftsmen in the United States ca- 
pable of making specialized scientific 
equipment to exact measurements. 

Hopf’s reputation was backed by tradi- 
tion. His glass-blowing family tree took 
root 350 years ago in Lauscha—a South 
Central German town which was the 
world center for the manufacture of 
Christmas-tree ornaments—and includes a 
grandfather who pioneered in the making 
of glass eyes and an uncle who served as 
chief blower for Berlin’s Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute. Since he successfully shaped the 
first “artificial heart” six years after ar- 
riving in the United States, Hopf has con- 
structed 60 more for Dr. Carrel and 40 
for other researchers. Ten months ago the 
47-year-old craftsman left the institute to 
open the Hopf Glass Apparatus Co. in 
New York. 

The German-born glass expert, now a 
United States citizen, specializes in a 
blown-to-order variety of so-called culture 
dish, a compact-shaped vessel to hold mi- 
crobes. Since the germs are examined un- 





— 


der a microscope through the glass walls 
these walls must be made extremely thin, 
but Hopf—using just his hands and |ung, 
—can form one of these vessels with sides 
1/300 inch thick in a half hour. He scorn; 
the measuring instruments considere:| es. 
sential by other glass blowers: “Ne, | 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 


...and ‘Lindbergh hearts’ 
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don’t use anything—just the fingers.” Al- 
though an artist with those fingers, he 
finds it difficult to teach the dying art to 
anyone else. Sometimes when a student 
seems completely inept, he sends him out 
to walk around the block: “And when he 
comes back, it is better, yes!” 

Hopf started his career at the age of 5 
and within two years he could blow a glass 
figure of any animal. Today, after 42 years 
of class blowing, he has as clients scien- 
tists at leading hospitals and universities. 
Since opening his own business, the veter- 
an craftsman has made experimental tele- 
vision tubes for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System (the job took more than 500 
hours), tilt indicators for airplanes, and 
containers used in blood transfusions. He 
plans to step up work for aircraft and 
other large companies in the course of na- 
tional defense preparations, and toward 
this end last week increased his personnel. 

With a confidence born of the knowl- 
edge that he is probably unsurpassed in his 
field, Hopf takes an easily justified pride 
in his works—“maybe I make them too 
goo” —and won’t hesitate to say what he 
thinks about extracurricular matters. 
While visiting Germany in 1934 (he was 
wounded four times with the German 
Army in the World War) , he was arrested 
ten times by Nazi police before he left 
the country. Why? “I see some-ting— 
many times,” the glass expert explained. 
“T don’t like it. I told them.” 
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A Family of Violence 

Out of the stirring history of her own 
family, Minnie Hite Moody has distilled 
a colorful and exciting novel of Colonial 
America. Nor has she, in the pursuit of 
the novelist’s craft, had to deviate in any 
important way from history for the sake 
of drama. With the Hite family to write 
about, she didn’t have to. 

The saga properly begins on a night in 
1705 when young Baron Joist Heydt clan- 
destinely left his ancestral home in Stras- 
bourg for asylum in Holland. It was 
toward the end of the religious warfare 
that had broken out after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes—a persecution in 
which the baron’s family had much suf- 
fered (the edict, by Henry IV of France, 
gave toleration to Protestants). On his 
dangerous journey, the nobleman gave a 
place in his coach—already laden with 
such treasure as he was able to salvage— 
to a beautiful young Huguenot girl, Anna 
Maria du Bois. In Amsterdam, where they 
found refuge, the pair were married and 
started the rugged dynasty that was to 
play an important part in American Colo- 
nial history. 

Heydt sailed for the New World in 1710, 
aboard his own brigantine, and settled 
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Stenographers . « « 
Typists ... 
Sccretaries ... 


Ask for your com- 
plimentary copy 
of the companion 
booklet, “Ad- 
vantages to You 
in Stenotypy.” 
You'll find it very 
worthwhile. 


* 











WHEN IS AN OFFICE 
«+--+ MODERN?.... 








CONTENTS 


HE answer, “It's most modern when it'qpest 
equipped to do things speedily and accu- 
rately,” may seem too obvious for discussion. 










@ When Is an Office Modern? 
@ The Dictation Vitamins 

@ Words Versus Minutes 

@ Two Way Advantages 

@ Stenotypy in a Nutshell 

@ What No Other System Has 


Yet it is the obvious that is generally least 
analyzed—oftenest overlooked. 


To be specific! Take an instance today so routine 
in offices that the question of whether or not it is 
“modern” never occurs to many executives at all, 
It may never have occurred to you. «.+ + 
















@ Speeding Up Output DICTATION, i 

@ Organization Reporting Is it on the same modern basis as your other oper. 
—Technical Dictation ations, in this matter of “doing things speedily 

es Logical Conclusions and accurately"? 


To dig deeper for a moment: What has brought 
speed-and-accuracy modernness to offices, any- 
way? Isn't it mechanization? 


The typewriter, Comptometer, Multigraph, Dicta- 
phone, Mi bs Mail aa . 





’ og" ep 
—mechanical devices all—were invented and 
adopted for only one reason: to do more speedily 
and at the same time more accurately what the 
hand used to do. To get things done more simply 














in Your Office”... 


@ Here is a booklet which every progressive executive 
should read. Specially prepared for today’s executives 
—24 pages, illustrated, brief and interesting—with the 
facts on how to benefit yourself and your office in these 
important particulars: 


1. As a busy executive who can get more accom- 
plished in his crowded days, without being a 
bit busier! 

2. As an executive writing better letters at lower 
cost. How? By turning out—easier, faster, hap- 
pier—letters of distinction, perfectly typed. 
Yes, and more of them per time-period! 

Best of all—you get answers to these baffling questions: 
How can I cut correspondence costs? 
How can I increase office output? 
How can I better my dictation performance? 
No magic formula, this FREE booklet. But it does go 


a long way toward being news you haven’t found any- 
where else.—Next move? Just 


Write Dep’t 394 ST for your complimentary copy today! 


The Stenotype Co. 


4101 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 








| The name “Stenotype’’ on the machine is your assurance of satisfactory service : 















































3 Suffering with a 


HEAD COLD? 


1— 






Relieve Your Distress with 
this 3-PURPOSE Medicine 


(1) Shrinks swollen membranes. 
(2) Soothes irritation. 
(3) Helps Clear Out nasal passages. 


Why keep onbeing miserable? Just 
a few drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol 
up your nose works wonders in 
relieving head cold stuffiness and 
misery. So breathe easier—with 
the help of this highly successful 
3-purpose medicine. 


And remember . . . if used in 
time, Va-tro-nol helps to prevent 
many colds from developing. 








— viexs “2:3 


VA-TRO-NOL 
COUGHING COLDS ing axa toosen 


ightness in chest 
phlegm, ease soreness, tig! 
and back muscles with Vicks VapoRub. 


Its poultice-vaporaction IicKS 


brings welcome relief, 
invites restful sleep, 9 VapoRus 






Relieve cough- 


























IMPARTS A REAL 
WEALTH of FLAVOUR 
to YOUR DRINKS 


ress Ole 
Saye) 





® Once you’ve sampled a cocktail, high- 
ball or rickey made with Myers’s nut- 
brown Jamaica rum, you will discover 
how appetizing these tropical favorites 
really are. Serve them to your guests to- 
night, but remember— 


muse MYERS'S 


MUST Be 
“Planters’ Punch Brand” 


100% FINE MELLOW JAMAICA 97 PROOF 
FREE booklet—write: 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 


U.S. Agents, Dept. NW-3 
S7 Laight Street, New York City 
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first on the banks of the Hudson River. 
Later, he bought contracts to a vast tract 
of land in Western Virginia and settled 
there permanently in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. Around Jost Hite (as Americans 
called him) and his wife, there grew up a 
miniature baronial society. And although 
the Hite family had come to America in 
search of peace, its members were con- 
stantly embroiled in some sort of fighting 
—with the Indians and the British and in 
the courts over the validity of their land 
grants. The book is a tale of violence 
stretching over 150 years, and the fam- 
ily pattern of bloodshed is carried out 
to the very end when, during the 
Civil War, Hite fought against Hite in 
the Shenandoah Valley over ground first 
broken by their doughty ancestor. (Lone 
Meapows. 657 pages. Macmillan, New 
York. $3.) 





Princesses at Home 


How the first part of the war has af- 
fected Britain’s young Princesses—what 
they look like and how they spend their 
time—is partially answered by Princess 
EuizaBetu AND Princess MArcaret Rose 
At Home, a small book by Lisa Sheridan, 
containing a minimum of a somewhat over- 
ly coy text and 32 charming photographs. 

The pictures—several of which the au- 
thor says are unposed—show the royal chil- 
dren knitting for the services under the 
trees which surround the Royal Lodge at 
Windsor Great Park, playing duets at the 
piano (an upright), and working in their 
garden with their corgi puppies, Carol, 
Crackers, Dookie, and Jane—a_ simple, 





natural life which their parents have tried 
to maintain for them despite bombs, fires. 
and underground shelters. (Princess E173. 
BETH AND Princess Marcaret Ros: 4; 
Home. Unpaged. Photographs. Dutton. 
New York. $1.) 





Formula for the Future 


A New Doctrine For THE AMERICAs, 
by Charles Wertenbaker, novelist and for. 
eign-news editor of Time magazine, is q 
hard-hitting, simply written discussion of 
United States foreign policy in regard to 
the Latin-American countries from a world 
point of view. 

Taking his theme from the ten articles 
drawn up at Havana iast summer by the 
Foreign Ministers of the 21 American re- 
publics, Wertenbaker rapidly surveys the 
evolution of that “international bill of 












rights” over the past twenty years, with 
particular emphasis on the role played by 
the New Deal’s good-neighbor tactics. As 
such, the book results in a paean of praise 
for three men, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Cor- 
dell Hull, and Sumner Welles. (A New 
DoctTrRINE FOR THE AMERICAS. 211 pages, 
Bibliography. Viking, New York. §2.) 


aa 





Comeback of a Success Boy 


Michael Goddard was a successful com- 
mercial artist, turning out luscious nudes 
for big advertising agencies at $1,000 per 
copy and living in high café society on the 
proceeds. Self-bribed by the fruits of his 
success, he’d long forgotten the _ serious 
young man of his student days who had 
wanted to be a fine painter. But one day 































































From ‘Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose at Home’ (Dutton) 
Royal domesticity: Britain’s Princesses dabble in their paintbozes 
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: aS ’ With this 8200 H.P. recycling plant at Villa Platte, 
tICAS, . ae Pe La., Continental Oil Company recovers gasoline from 
| f : 4 Le % gas, then pumps the gas back into the oil sand to 
or- Ceo ss maintain gas pressure to produce more oil. 
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 Te- Above, the gasoline house, another of severa! Butler Steel 
t] Buildings housing the world’s largest recycling plant. 
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| by Wide World 
A Allan Updegraff, author | READY-MADE STEEL BUILDINGS 


As 


In days instead of weeks you can permanently ° 





raise 
a . “ ° ° house space needed for more production or storage 
C‘or- som) thing went dead In Michael Goddard —in small units or large—units easily taken down 
, ' : . 3 P . . and re-located with full salvage. Look into this Apoye—Butler Airplane Hangar typical of many in use. 
‘EW —all brought about by the treachery of 25-year-old economy-working development NOW. Helew--iietier Truck Sconeoent Poolshs House. 
Jes, his beautiful wife, perhaps, or a sudden 
clear-eyed look at the artificiality of his 
existence. Anyway, he was through as a 
success boy; he lost his flair, his  self- 
respect, and he went broke. 
The story of Michael Goddard begins, £0-- 
ym- pee 7 . - Below—Interior of lined and heated Railway Fruit 
— oR ’ . 
1 Tue Hitts Look Down, Allan Upde- D 46 Aa «Handling Depot. 
des : ‘. " " ; COND 1. A cH 
: craft's new novel, with his arrival in a 
eT > . Y , 
‘] famous art colony outside New York 
ie ° 
hj where, with a few dollars he scraped to- 
gether, the painter has come to find him- At right—Truck 
US ios ‘ A | Garage at large 
self through serious work—or throw in the | Army Depot. 
ad . 8 ° ° Below —Insulat- 
Ba towel. At first, living like a hermit and ed Machine Shop 
ay at River- Rail 


slaving over his sketchbook, Goddard Elevator. 
makes definite progress; then the tradi- 
tional hazards of art colonies the world 

7er— se talk se "aVS. ¢ se | a / Below — Restau- 
over—loose talk, loose ways, and loose , _ — rere LST 
women—snare him for a time. How he ~ 2 , Butler Buildings different installations in a 


} 2 > e j > > . Drive-in enter- score of industries. An 
triumphs in the end, with the help of an 2 oo. pee gy 
earthy old native woman named Ma pens ments will set Butler en- 

r ° | “ ae gineers to tailor-measuring 
Osterhout, is the burden of the story. euthtent ie plans to fit and figures to 

- : x. rikin 

(Tue Hits Loox Down. 318 pages. Wil- Beauti mf ~ save 3 ways. 


fred Funk, New York. $2.50.) Double Steel BRU F , BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Wall Boule- 
= arr 1249 Eastern Ave., Kansas City, Mo. + 949 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
vere Guiaings § Ae SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The following additions to the Modern | DISCO VERED! \ 
Library have just been made: Tue Cap- - : 


. By Marcel Proust. 563 pages. 95 A RARE, SMOOTH, FLAVORFUL SOUP 
cents. Five Great Mopern Irisu Puays. WITH A TWIN PERSONALITY! 


Dramas M.S », Se "Case 
ramas by J. M. Synge, Se an O C asey, ; Bisttnguiched end cored 
Lady Gregory, and Paul Vincent Carroll. © for your finest Dinners. ZG 


332 pages. 95 cents. TRistRAM SHANDY | 2 Delicious and satisfying for 
AND A SENTIMENTAL JouRNEY. By Lau- * Luncheon. = 


rence Sterne, 713 pages. (Giant) $1.25. Underwood Black Bean Soup is doubly sure of 

Nixe Piays spy Evcene O’Nemu. 867 | pleasing the most exacting appetite. A slice of lem- 

pages. (Giant) $1.25. on, one of egg, a touch of sherry — and there’s a 

Te dish fit for the finest table at noon or night. 

"ae Camprince Brstiocrapuy or Enc- Write Wm. Underwood Co., 85 Walnut St., Water- Outstanding too is Underwood 


lish Literature. Edited by F. W. Bate- town, Mass., if your dealer cannot supply you. Purce Mongole, a delicious blend 
of tomatoes, peas and julienned 


on. Four volumes, 3,300 pages. Macmil- kr - a Fd 
lan. New York. $32.50. A record of Eng- UNDER WOOD FINE SOUPS ee ee 


lish literature containing particulars of 
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Arrive by car, by Douglas plane, 

By beaver-tail of streamlined train. 
For beds that really let you rest, 

For food, for fun not good, but best, 
For low-down rates you won't forget, 
Check in at Hotel Nicollet. 














Fit Your Abilities 
ToThe Opportunities 
You have unused talents 
and mental powers. Learn to 
develop those faculties of mind 
which today’s world of dusiness 
demands. Start life anew— with- 
S out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
Book telling how you may receive age-old 


teachings to achieve personal power. 
ddress: Scribe O.A.Z. 


The ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 5 
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“WHO SAID 
GOOD BLADES 


Marlin shavers say: 
"We get more and better 
shaves for less money!” 


DOUBLE EDGE 
20 «25: 
Single Edge 15 for25¢ 
GUARANTEED BY MARLIN FIREARMS CO.— FINE GUNS SINCE 1870 
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every writer and every book “worthy of 
inclusion” from A.D. 600 to 1900, by all 
odds the definitive and authoritative work 
of its kind. “No type of printed book,” 
says the editor, “from the chapbook to 
the scientific treatise, from the collection 
of hymns to the gift-book, from the school- 
boy’s ‘crib’ to the treatise on whist, has 
been altogether neglected.” 


I Fino Treason. By Richard Rollins. 
291 pages. Illustrations, index. Morrow, 
New York. $3. This is an unsavory parade 
of the principal figures on the anti-Ameri- 
can front, including the Bund leader Fritz 
Kuhn and Consul General Fritz Wiede- 
mann—with slaps at Father Coughlin and 
others often accused of instigating native 
Fascistic movements. A former investiga- 
tor for the McCormack-Dickstein com- 
mittee on subversive activities, Rollins is 
now chief sleuth for the Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi League to Champion Human 
Rights. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Traritor’s Purse: By Margery —. 
ham. 280 pages. Crime Club. New York. § 
The slightly unreal feeling about this ie 
is easily understandable, for Albert Cam- 
pion is here a victim of amnesia, unable 
to remember his name, Lady Amanda Fit- 
ton, or his servant Lugg. But in his daze 
he nevertheless solves one of the most 
dastardly—and plausible—plots an enemy 
could cook up against England. A new Al- 
lingham high. 


Murpers In Votume 2. By Elizabeth 
Daly. 308 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2. Enter for a third novel Henry 
Gamadge, bibliophile, who unravels the 
disappearance—and reappearance 100 
years later—of a governess and the second 
volume of Byron’s poems from an old 
house in a forgotten corner of New York. 
Action, reality, nice atmosphere and a 
good deal of charm. 
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Religious services are held in the field when troops are on maneuvers 





RELIGION 


Religion and the Soldier: 
United Drive for $10,000,000 
Planned by Church Groups 


When President Roosevelt read the first 
selective-service number out of that big 
glass bowl last October, he confronted 
practical religion with its greatest crisis in 
a decade. So far, the draft and voluntary 
enlistment have helped put over 1,000, 
000 American males into khaki, and it’s as 
much the churches’ task as the Army’s to 
keep their morale and morals as taut as 
their muscles. 

The Army, of course, makes all the rules 
for camps, and from the beginning it de- 
cided to veer sharply from World War 
practice. It set up its own Morale Division 
to arrange secular activities like movies, 
shows, sports, libraries, etc., and told its 
corps of chaplains they could concentrate 
on purely spiritual ministry. Besides, it 
barred from Army grounds such 1918 
fixtures as YMCA and Knights of Colum- 
bus huts and canteens. Chief of Staff 
George C. Marshall told these civilian 


SERVICE 
PRAYER BOOK 


FOR CATHOLIC 2OLHTERS 
AMD BAILORS 





Prayerbook for Catholic soldiers, 
and a Holy Name Society medal, too 
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Life begins with 


Wonders can happen to you. Won- 
ders of feeling well, looking well—of 
being awfully glad you’re alive. Vita- 
mins can be the secret. Even if you’re 
careful with your daily diet you may 
be under par, living half-a-life because 
of your hidden hunger for certain vita- 
mins. Which vitamins? All those vita- 
mins that you may lack. 


In VITAMINS Plus you get all 
these vitamins; A, B, C, D and G, 

|} and liver concentrate and iron. But 
remember, all vitamin preparations 
are not the same. It’s not the capsule’s 
size, it’s the vitamin units inside that 
count. Discover the difference! Take 
VITAMINS Plus. At drug and de- 
partment stores. 72 capsules, $2.75 
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agencies where they were most needed: 
“We can manage matters on the military 
reservations, but . . . we have little au- 
thority once the soldier goes to town.” 

In the camps, the Army by this week 
had 767 chaplains on active duty—571 
Protestants, 189 Catholics, and 7 Jews. 
Glad to be rid of their former jack-of-all- 
welfare duties, they complain only that 
they have to conduct services in mess halls, 
gymnasiums, and other makeshifts, in- 
stead of permanent chapels, and clamor for 
aid from church agencies, principally seek- 
ing prayer books and Bibles. 

Outside the camps, religion has already 
swung into stride. Protestants recently or- 
ganized a Christian Commission on Camp 
Communities, to help local churches carry 
the extra load. The idea is to give off-duty 
soldiers clean entertainment, arrange 
dances and libraries for them, and intro- 
duce them to boys, girls, and families in the 
neighborhood. Similarly, Catholics have a 
National Catholic Community Service, 
and the Jews a Jewish Welfare Board. Be- 
fore long, the United Service Organiza- 
tions for National Defense, Inc., speaking 
for all three faiths, will launch an appeal 
for $10,000,000. 

What about gambling joints, saloons, 
and vice? These have already clustered 
about many a camp. Some churchmen 
suggest girding the camps with zones 
where such establishments would be 
barred. But beyond offering the soldiers 
more wholesome places to go for amuse- 
ment, religion hasn’t yet decided what 
should be done. 





Rescue of a Sacred Relic 


The Crown of Thorns is neither a 
crown nor thorny. Pontius Pilate’s sol- 
diers plaited the original (believed to have 
been in the shape of a cap rather than a 
circlet), pressed it upon the suffering 
Christ’s head, and mocked Him as “king 
of the Jews.” It was supposed to have 
been kept for centuries in Jerusalem, 
later shifted to Constantinople, then, in 
1239, bought by St. Louis, King of France. 
Smooth as a reed since Louis snipped off 
the thorns and distributed them to 
churches throughout Europe, and encased 
in a crystal and gold reliquary, it lay in 
Paris for the next 701 years, latterly at 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

But the blitzkrieg of 1940 broke up that 
long stay. Rescued just before Paris’ fall, 
the Crown of Thorns was reputedly buried 
in an obscure churchyard in unoccupied 
France. Only four men knew the exact 
spot—Cardinal-Archbishop Suhard of 
Paris, the canon and treasurer of Notre 
Dame, and the country curé assigned to 
guard it. No longer fearing the relic might 
be stolen or destroyed, one of them this 
week dug up the crown and brought it 
back to Notre Dame for the customary 
Lenten exposition and veneration. 











Vacation on the 
uncrowded beaches 


of Oregon 


@ Four hundred miles of free uncrowded 
beaches and magnificent shore-line! Par- 
alleling its entire length is America’s most 
beautiful ocean highway (U.S.101), down 
cool forest corridors, along white sandy 
beaches and pounding surf. 

There are dozens of beautiful state parks 
and U.S. forest camps, many fine resorts. 
Swim, play, relax! Hunt for agates, dig 
clams, fish in the coast streams or the surf, 
or out deep-sea fishing for fighting tuna. 
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On Cannon Beach, near Seaside 


Here is a low-cost vacation—only 43 hours 
driving time from Chicago, 13 hours from 
Yellowstone, 10 hours from San Francisco. 
Average costs of vacationists in 1940 less 
than $3.75 per day. Send for State’s free 
illustrated book,‘*Your Oregon Vacation”’. 


PORTLAND ROSE FESTIVAL . JUNE 11-14 
PENDLETON ROUND-UP.... SEPT. 10-13 


OREGON STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
Travel Dept. Room 245, Salem, Oregon 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet on Oregon, 


Name 





Address 





City 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Education and Reform 


of education are like the 
physician whose patients never got well 
and never died. Perhaps that is inevitable 
so long as we can never be sure of what 
ought to be taught and what must be 
learned. Hence, there is a habit of speak- 
ing of experimental education. And the 
most popular but precarious of educational 
experiments is teaching what is loosely and 
inaccurately called social science. To call 
it science is like nothing so much as calling 
paint art. 

Back in the days when children used to 
spit on their slates and correct spelling was 
a respected achievement, our public schools 
started the experiment of civic education. 
I have my old civics book before me. It is 
forty years old. It is called “Civil Govern- 
ment.” It has no pictures of model tene- 
ments, septic tanks or soil erosion. It an- 
alyzes the Constitution very simply. It ex- 
plains the Declaration of Independence. It 
describes the form of our Federal, state and 
county government. And it has a few facts 
about law and the courts. 

We were not taught then to read for 
volume rather than for meaning. We tried 
to learn what was in the textbook and 
measurably succeeded. Later, when I be- 
came a teacher, I tried to have pupils do 
the same. When I could, I tried to supple- 
ment the textbook outline with past and 
present examples. And now in my thirty- 
seventh year as a teacher, I am still trying 
to do just that. It is the same Constitution, 
the same Declaration of Independence and 
substantially the same form of government 
operating, I hope, under the same princi- 
ples. The examples change and grow more 
numerous. But the pattern stands. I have 
tried to keep the pattern straight and pre- 
vent the separation of pupil and teacher 
by a stack of unrelated books. For a book 
is not a teacher, and a teacher is not a 
book. That’s about all I know about teach- 
ing and teaching is about all I do know. 


A lot of things have happened in 
those thirty-seven years. “Teaching” has 
become “education.” “Civil government” 
first became “civics”; “civics” became 
“community civics”; “community civics” 
became “social science”; and-now, I read on 
my sons’ report cards that “social science” 
has become “American Civilization.” Edu- 
cationists thought that our old civic in- 
struction was too dry and formal. 

The teaching of what is called social 
science kas now permeated the whole cur- 
riculum, primary and secondary. As re- 





flected in textbooks it has come to include 
a mess of political science, psychology, 
criminology, economics and general up- 
lift. It includes endless discussions of po- 
litical and economic theory that are usu- 
ally neither enlightening nor intelligible. 
It mixes gossip, unverified newspaper 
items, extracts from prejudiced reports, 
silly statistics and irrelevant stories. It is 
often inaccurate, biased and ‘peorly writ- 
ten. Trying to describe and interpret as 
well as to reform our social life—and to do 
this in the space of a small book written 
for children—it usually ends in confusion. 
It tries to teach something that must be 
learned by reasonably mature minds ca- 
pable of recognizing the complexities of life. 
The simple fact is that a description and 
critique of human society cannot be con- 
densed as these books try to condense it. 
What results is a series of prejudiced gen- 
eralities rather than principles. The peo- 
ple who have promoted the expansion of 
social science in the primary and secondary 
schools have, on the whole, been sincere 
but overambitious. They have tried to do 
too much and they have done much too 
much. 


F weenentiy this has resulted in the 
teaching of a species of socialism or stat- 
ism. It is easy enough to see why. Teach- 
ers incapable of drawing fine distinctions 
in the world that is, turn to the easier way 
of portraying a world of fancy. Occasion- 
ally, of course, teachers in the primary or 
secondary schools will deliberately do what 
one history instructor at New York’s City 
College has testified that Communists 
there attempted to do—rewrite history to 
picture men like Franklin and Lincoln as 
the forerunners of modern Marxism. But 
generally when socialism or statism is 
taught, it is because it is so easy to teach 
and to learn, It does not need to deal with 
facts. It is a haven for incompetent inter- 
pretation. It provides a happy but fictitious 
third act in a course. 

I have watched this tendency in the 
teaching of social science for many years. 
I have read many of the texts used in such 
courses, and I have hoped for a long time 
that someone would point out the mistakes 
of fact and unjustified interpretations with 
which some of them abound. This has re- 
cently been done by Mr. Ralph Robey, 
whose comments have aroused a storm of 
controversy. 

Mr. Robey’s examination of 600 text- 
books used by secondary-school children 
suggests how incompetently some of them 
are being served. It is inane to sit around 
decrying the man who has “abstracted” 
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those books for the information of schoo) 
boards, publishers, teachers and parents. 
What is important is that school bourds, 
publishers, teachers and parents be pro: |ded 
to look anew into the question of how well 
or how badly individual books in use are 
serving individual children. 


What are these responsible agents 
to do? Well, the parent ought to read with 
care the books his children are studving, 
He is entitled to be assured that his child 
is not being taught to despise his political 
and religious convictions or the occupa- 
tion in which he is engaged. The |ocal 
school-board member should likewise know 
what is in the books for which he votes, 
The superintendent might go over his 
clumsy, unbalanced curriculum with the 
biggest pruning hook he can find. Finally, 
the teacher ought to commune with himself 
and decide whether he is going to be a so- 
cial reformer or a social apologizer or a 
teacher. I hope he decides to be a teacher, 
for without wanting to be patronizing, I 
can suggest that the less I have tried to 
indoctrinate my students in classrooms the 
better able they have been to think for 
themselves in the world beyond school. 

There are two kinds of bad teachers, 
The first is the kind whose activities are 
being revealed by current legislative in- 
vestigations in New York City—the social 
reformer who uses his teacher’s platform as 
a soapbox, meddles eternally in school ad- 
ministration and steers his entire academic 
course according to the dictates of a po- 
litical group. He is a bad teacher not be- 
cause he personally is a Communist or 
What-not, but because he willfully dis- 
torts, confuses and propagandizes. He is, 
in short, incompetent. What should con- 
cern all who truly care about teaching 
is not who called these teachers Com- 
munists but who called these Commu- 
nists teachers. 

The other kind of bad teacher is not the 
impassioned propagandist. On the con- 
trary, he laughs at all things that are held 
precious or wise or sound or fundamental 
by anyone. The harm such people co is 
limited because the teaching of skepticism 
is self-defeating. Students taught only to 
doubt will ultimately doubt the doubts 
they have learned. But such a process is 
hardly training for life because life in 
the existing world is generally shaped 
by belief in some basic principles, even 
principles that have the damning stigma 
of age. 

The cleaning up to which both the 
Robey report and the New York legislative 
inquiry point must be done in the local 
communities. It cannot and should not wait 
until national committees hand down 
learned reports. The responsibility is pr'- 
marily the responsibility of school boards, 
school officials and parents. 
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To meet a Need means more to us than just to meet a Price 





Ve BuILtT the first low-cost car because 
ere was no such car then and many 
seople needed one. And itis the need of 
ve average family for better and better 
ars that keeps us a great institution, 

Examine the present Ford and you 
ee that its low price is no index to 
he kind of value in the car. If ap- 


waised according to prevailing stand- 


rds for cars with similar elements of 


design, the Ford car of today would 
sell for considerably more. 

Our fine-car engine design, the size 
of our hydraulic brakes and the quality 
of many parts which the owner may 
never see —all are characteristic of cars 
much higher-priced than ours. 

We do not have to use these things 
in Ford cars just to meet the standards 


of our “price class.”” We use them 


because they make a better car, and 
because our Ford plant and Ford 
method enable us to include them 
without added cost to you. 

Measured against the needs of its 
times, the present Ford is the best we 
have built. 

Its size, comfort, beauty and quality 
put a peak to 38 years of making extra- 


good cars. 


some Ford Advantages 
for 1941: 


4EW ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
ig 1941 Ford are longer and 
ider this year Front seating 
vidth, for instance, is increased 
$ much as seven inches. 


SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 

GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
This year, more than ever, Ford 
owners are enthusiastic about 
the economy and fine all-round 
performance of Ford cars. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 
to give nearly four square feet of 
added vision area in each °41 
Ford Sedan. 

LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 


GET THE FACTS AND 
YOU'LL GET A FORD! 
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OUR OWN PATSY GARRETT 
out in front with Chesterfields 
and Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians 


... for Chesterfields are made for smokers like 


yourself, with the three important things you want in a 
cigarette... MILDNESS, BETTER TASTE and COOLER SMOKING. 


Chesterfield’s right combination of the world’s best ciga- 
rette tobaccos has so many things a smoker likes... that 
Chesterfield is just naturally called the smoker's cigarette. 


They Sali 


Copyright 1941, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 





